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LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. | 
————_>—_—. 
CHAPTER XXVII. | 
Of one, not easily jealous, but, being wrought, | 
Perplexed in the extreme, of one, whose hand, } 
Like the base Judean, threw a pearl away, 
Richer than all his tribe. Othello. 

ALIx ERL8 stole about the house of Lady Margaret 
Alden like @ sunbeam, brightening every room and 
corridor with her sweet presence. 

Lady Margaret had indeed been famous for filling 
her house with the more unfortunate or neglected 
offspring of genius or unappreciated merit, but Alix 
was the first protégée whom her ladyship had se- 
lected for her picturesque loveliness, innocent youth | 
ind gentle goodness. 

Alix sat on a low couch of purple satin, under the. 
full glare of the massive chandelier. She wore a 
dress of white lace and @ rose-coloured sash ; a ribbon 
ithe same hue was wound about the coils of her 
lark hair, Her eastern beauty, rich, glowing, rare 
‘8 @ tropical blossom, attracted the artistic eye of 
Lady Margaret, who sat watching the bright face 
bent over a book of poems. It seemed to the be- 
uevolent patroness and protector that Alix was too 
priceless a jewel to be given into the keeping of 
Kellen Polack, There was such an air of birth and 
high breeding about the girl, such unconscious grace | 
- all her movements, she seemed like # princess in | 

isgulse, 

* And so you are to leave me in a week, my love ?” 
said Lady Margaret suddenly. 

Alix shut the book with a grave and tender respect 
when Lady Margaret spoke to her. Asad look stole 
iuto her dark eyes. 

“It must be so,” she said dreamily, and it appeared 
0 Lady Margaret'that the young girl spoke rather 
io herself than in answer to her kind friend. 

“You speak sadly, my Alix,” said Lady Margaret, 
affecting a gay tone, “but your sadness, I suppose, 
bears reference to one of those exquisite poems you 
lave been studying ?” 

lady Margaret was partly right. The poem had 








| HUBERT AND ALIX AT THE FOUNTAIN. | 


awakened regrets and yearnings that echoed drearily 
through the heart of Rellen Polack's betrothed. 

“‘ What have you been reading, Alix?” 

“+The Dream,’ that mournful poem of Lord 
Byron's,” answered Alix. 

“ But you should not read poetry, if it brings such a 
look of pain into that bright face. Alix, my love, 
what is there in the story that affects you so 
deeply ?” 

_“It is a very sorrowful picture, Lady Margaret, 
those ‘ beings in the hues of youth,’ the maiden and 
the boy separated by duty—and each path so dark 
and so lonely.” 

The voice of Alix broke down, and her eyes filled 
with tears. 

Was all that emotion excited by the poem, or was 


| there another poem written on her own heart and 


woven in with her own life? Were her tears a tri- 
bute to the genius of Byron, or the overflowing of a 
spring of sorrow within her own soul ? 

Lady Margaret looked at her with a puzzled air. 

“You are going to be very happy, I trust, my 
Alix. Mr. Polack loves you most entirely, and he 
will surround you with everything that can beautify 
your life. You will visit me often, and Hubert will 
be your constant friend and brother.” 

“T ought to be very grateful to you and to every- 


| body,” said Alix, softly. 


At this moment a loud rapping sounded upon the 
street-door, and Lady Margaret said: 

“That sounds like Hubert’s knock.” 

In afew moments Lord Sayton was announced. 
He came in, looking hopeful and exultant, made his 
way straight to the side of Alix, and took her hand 
eagerly into his own, 

“And so you ignore me,” cried Lady Margaret. 

Hubert turned round to apologize : 

“Why, dearest aunt, I did not see you until this 
moment,” 

“ And yet Iam not so small and fairy-like a per- 
sonage,” retorted Lady Margaret, laughing good- 
temperedly. 

Hubert sat down and entered into general con- 
versation with the two ladies. They discussed 





the opera and the pictures of the year. Alix knew 


| but little of the world in which Lady Margare: 


moved, but her natural ability and fine taste enable«l 
her to take a deep interest in the subjects whic: 
chiefly absorbed her kind hostess. 

Lady Margaret had never mentioned the ap 
proaching nuptials of Alix in the presence of her 
nephew. She could hardly account to herself for 
the shrinking which she felt from approaching thit 
subject when he was within hearing. A fine intu'- 
tive perception of his feelings must have influenced 
her unknown to herself. 

Thus the three talked of everything but the sul 
ject which was nearest their hearts. At lengih 
Hubert expressed a wish to walk round the garden 
in the pleasant cool of the evening. 

“ Alix will go with you, Hubert. I am too tired 
after my morning’s shopping,” said Lady Margaret. 

Alix arose, and led the way down the marble 
steps and into the exquisite little flower-garden. 
The perfume of the rich white and crimson roses was 
drawn out by the night air. 

The dew rested on the downy green leaves of 
the geranium plants; the moon sailing calmly over 
the blue expanse of ether shed a bright light down 
upon the playing waters of the fountain, and the two 
young forms pacing the smooth sward and the yellow 
gravel paths. The breeze rustled softly among the 
branches of the belt of limes which shut away the 
sight of the neighbouring houses. 

Altogether it was such a night and such a place 
and season as might have tempted a lover less ardent 
and adoring into a declaration. There was sonic- 
thing inspiring not only iu the murmurs of the night 
winds, the perfume of the roses, the plash of the 
fountain, and the lustre of the moonbeams, and even 
in the distant rumbling sounds of the vehicles in tho 
streets. Theworld seemed shut ont and yet near. 
That garden was an earthly Paradise, and Hubert 
seemed to be walking in company with an angel. 

Alix looked seraphic in the moonbeams; the light 
streamed upon her dark hair like a glory, her glow- 
ing loveliness was sublimated and refined into a 
something un earthly. 
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Hubert’s young voice trembled with passionate 
fervour ag he said : 

‘ Alix, gather me a rose, give me one yourself, that | 
I may wear it for your sake.’ 

‘A rose soon fades and falls to ruin, Lord Say- 
tam,” returned Alix, mournfully. 

Alix was not practised in the ways of coquetry. 
She would not profess to misunderstand the meaning 
of Lord Sayton’s words. 

“ There is something which I covet more than all 
the roses of Shiraz, Alix,” said the young noble, in 
a@ voice which had sunk to.a tremulous whisper, 
‘something which outweighs all the gems of Gol- 
conda in value, and to win that priceless treasure I 
would give all I am possessed of.” 

Alix looked down at the fountain close to which 
they were standing, and her heart rose with a great 
seb. She thought of the poem “The Dream,” the 
youth and the maiden separated by fate going each 
their different ways. Her tears fell fast and bright. 

Ilubert seized her hand and lifted it to his lips. 

‘ Alix, I love you,” said the young viscount; 
“ without you life would be worse than a blank to 
me. Tell me, my own, that you will be my wife.” 

“ No, Hubert, no,” she said, hastily snatching her 
hand from him, for, unconsciously to herself, it had 
lingered within his clasp. 

Lord Sayten drew aside, and folded his arms in a 
species of painful, almost haughty, astonishment. 

“ What have I done to displease you, Alix?” he 
asked, in a constrained tone. 

“ Done! Nothing—nothing, Hubert,” said Alix, 
now fairly sobbing in her agitation. “ Yousaved my 
life—you have been my friend—yes, you have done 
everything to make me value your friendship.” 

“ Friendship!” echoed the dover, in a tone of 
almost scornful excitement; “and is that the only 
boon which Alix Brle will aecord to Hubert Sayten ?” 

“Tt is all I can afford togive, Hubert, for I am, 
pledged to become the wife of Rellen Polack, the 
son of my benefactress. I am to beomarried next 
week.” 

Hubert was silent for a short- space, then he said : 

“ Pledged, Alix! Pledged egainst your own in- 
clinations. Who has a right to barterand dispose 
of your heart in suchsa fashion; but, perhaps, you 
love this man ?” 

“ T love him, Hubert. He has beem a fond, affec- 
tionate brother to me all my life. ‘Whem'Lywas a 
little helpless child, and he a strong man, he 
was always my protector, playmate, Rieu!” 

‘But a brother’s love differs froma lever’s, Alix. 

You feel gratitude to this man. But do you love 
him with a lover’s love?” 

“ Hubert, you must not question me. 
in honour to Rellen Polack. 
mother on her deathbed——” 

“ They have made a sacrifice of you, Alix,” 
Hlubert, passionately. “You will violate yourself 
on the altar of gratitude and friendship. You will 
wound your own peace, and drive me to despair. 
My life will be a wilderness, a desert, a wreck!” 

“Our lives were not simply given to us for us to 
enjoy, dear Hubert,” said Alix, softly. “We must 
do our duty here, and. look for our reward ‘here- 
after.” 

“You talk like a saint, Alix, and I am not a saint, 
but a wilful, headstong fellow, with a strong, suffer- 

ing heart. No! I cannot talk patiently of your mar- 
yiage with another. 

At this juncture the young pair were startled: by 
the sound of footsteps on the marble stairs. 

“Listen!” said Alix, “somebody is coming to the 
garden.” 

Then a figure, dark and slight, crossed the lawn, 
and made straight towards the fountain. 

“It is Rellen,” whispered Alix, tremulously. 

Rellen Polack approached the young people with 
a careless, swinging movement, balancing a light 

cane which he carried jamnatily upon his wrist, toss- 
ng it aloft and catching it again. 

ile did not advance into the full glare of the 

oonlight, but paused under the shadow of some 
urge laurel bushes which grew at the edge of the 
path. 
" “ Alix,” he said, tenderly, 
ynoonlight ?” 

Alix advanced timidly towards him, and Hubert, 
murmuring a hasty adieu, in a tone which rent the 
heart of Alix, hurried away from the garden, and 
went up the steps leading to the house. 

When Lord Sayton was fairly out of sight and 
hearing, Rellen Polack advanced into the full light 

uf the moonbeams and eneircled Alix in his arms. 

‘You are cold, shy, and sorrowful, Alix,” said 
Rellen. “ You do not lift up your sweet face to meet 
mine as you haye done in the old days at our: country 
home. Ah, you droop your head! You do not any 
longer love me, Alix, This viscount with his golden 
hair and aristocratic raauners has turned your heart 
from me,’ 


I am bound 
I promised his dear 


cried 


]|——” 


“are you walking by 


Alix was silent, and her head drooped lower. A 

ope, vague, but earnest, sprang up in her heart, that 
| perchance Rellen was about to be generous, and re- 
| lease her from her engagement. 

The next moment her betrothed stifled all such 
hope by exclaiming, with a vehemence that was 
almost savage : 

“ No power on earth shall hold you from me lon- 
ger than a week! One week, and your foolish. sen- 
timental dreams shall be dispelled! Oh, Alix, I did 
not dream that little warm heart could so have 
turned from me, because your eyes were dazzled by 
the glitter of a coronet.” 

These words of Rellen cut Alix to the soul. 

“Oh, my brother, my brother,” she said between 
her sobs, “ do not think me ungrateful, or that I have 
ceased to love you. You have always been dear to 
me—~”’ 

“ Brother!” he interrupted with an inflection of con-, 
tempt in his tone, “I detest the name in connection 
with yourself. I tell you, Alix, that I am to become: 
your husband, and that the names of friendship and. 
gratitude are odious to me upon those lovely lips. I 
would have love, Alix—love, a burning, reekless 
of consequences, love such I offer to you,/butyyou 
trample me into the dust!” 

The cool self-command of the dauntless ‘Count 
Lechelle seemed to have deserted him: the da: 
adventurer, passionless, smiling, relentless, who 
intruded into the private apartments of the hayghty 
Countess of Roslyn, with a grace and «cold in- 
solenee which may have staggered pee st 
the reader, was transformed into the carnest, 
sioned, suffering man, who feels or fears that the 
for which he would have laid down his life in the. 
dust has been denied to him. 

“Relien,” said Alix,-who félt strangely gag 
the manner of her betrothed, “Lam boundto you. 
know it. I would-not for worlds deceive or cae 
point you ; if you forbid | it Iwill never walk or 
with Lord Ba: 


“Alix,” said her close to him, andi 
embracing her, “ it is not the slavish obedience that 
comes from fear which I covet, but theaffection of the 
heart. Ah, my loved one, wait-until'I ean call you: 
mine, and then I will win that fluttering little heart. 
all tomyself.” They then discoursed on other tepics. 
more calmly, aud aftera few turns up and down the: 
gravel paths they returned to thehouse, where pe 
Margaret Mr. Polack to of some re- 
freshment. before he left, but ospitality Rellen 
declined, and after making his copeaife adieux he 
departed’ from the mansion. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THAT same summer night was oenet in a fevered 
unrest bythe Earl of Roslyn. he luxurious com- 
forts of his nobly-appointed chamber, the ‘perfume 
which his valet had sprinkled about his down pil- 
lows, the subdued light of ‘the lamp burning dimly 
in its globe of frosted crystal, all failed to lull him 
into the blessing of forgetfulness. 

He turned wearily from side to'side, haunted by 
the bright mournful eyes of his bride, seeing them 
always with his spiritual vision, while in reality (as 
he believed) they were closed in sweet oblivion of 
himself, sealed up by balmy sleep in « splendid dis- 
tant chamber, where the cold, es wife strove 
tocheat herself into the fancy that her ‘connubial 
fetters were a myth, and losing herself in igs / Moet 
consciousness, drifted off into dreamlend. 
spirits did she meet there? Did she there dhileered 
with Harold Bevan that first romantic love of her 


lhood. 
Thoughts of the mysterious night visitant tortured 


Lord Roslyn. Jeal set its remorseless fang in 
the affectionate and noble heart of the husband. He’ 
could not believe his pure beautifal bride-was un- 
worthy ; but at least she might love elsewhere, her 
heart and thoughts might be given up to some other, 
while cold duty alone prevented her from sullyiug 
her proud name by any act of dishonour ; and this 
thought was gall and wormwood to the impassioned 
earl. 

It was a sultry night. Weary with his restless 
turning from side to side, the earl atilength arose, 
put on his dressing-gown and slippers, and sat down 
to read by the side of thelamp. But he found it 
next to impossible to fix his mind upon the novel he 
was holding in his hands. 

When the heart is full of a yearning heaviness, it 





is difficult to take much interest in the joys or sor- 
rows of others. Their pleasures seem puerile, their 
pains unreal. At length, throwing the book from 
him, the earl began to e across his chamber. 
He one out upon the balcony that he might enjoy 
the freshness of the breeze, and look down into the 
quiet deserted streets. There was but little air 
stirring ; now and then a carriage or a cab drove 





recklessly by, conveying some revellers from a late 


ball or supper, but for the most part the West-enq 
was deserted. The moon sailed high and pure over. 
head. 
“ Distant, calm, cold, ineffably beautiful,” murmured 
Barl Roslyn; “ even so is the wife of my bosom, and yet 
not, for never have my lips met hers—never have 

my arms.encircled her form. She would 
shrink from my tenderness as from the deadly Upas 
tree.” 
The earl could have shed tears, but he deemed 
them weak. While he was leaning dver the balcony 
he heard a long bitter sob, which seemed to find echo 
in his own § 
The mournful sound proceeded from the street, and 
presently the earl perceived the slight figure of 
woman under the lamp in @ crouching attitude. 
Despair of the blankest kind was expressed in the 
poor creature’s rs She lifted up her face for 
one moment, an the front of the noble 
mansion ; the lam fell upon a young counten- 
hance, from which every'trace of ‘the brightness and 
ne ote of youth Norge samen ol 

uch haggard wild eyes, cavernous rings 

under them he of: 2 so Bina watchfulness, the 
-mouth set intoan expression of concentrated agony 


[esa almost sa’ 
““Alittle more, nad thketwould become the face of 
maniac,’ murmured ‘the earl. 


“Poor creature, 

what.ean her grief be?” 
‘Histkind heart was touchedjati the same time that 
his eariosity was mage nee tw wWomau's per- 
sistent contemplation of the ‘towserand all its win- 


‘Whe earl’s form was in shadowyand the woman 
@idynot.perceive the'tall figure leaning over the bal- 
cony. sobs redoubled. 

“Here is a creature moremiserable ‘than myself,” 
gaid the earl to his own heart. “Poverty adds its 
cruel sting to the bereaved amd desolate creature ; at 
least I might ease some portion of that wild and 
Jae ing sorrow.” 

An idea, chivalrous, Quixotic, fantastic, leaped 
into Lord Roslyn’s mind. 

Night is the time of dreams, andl when we are 
-pestless, when sleep refuses to visit our eyelids, it 
beeemeias though the weird ixifluence of the dream 
| hours was extended to our hours of feverish wake- 
fulgess. In . spirit rears —— of marca 
pa defiance of the rules of - with no 

definite notion of what areeakes to enact, 
only vague pit — «wretched creature 

age dey « ‘Lord Roslyn returned to 
sand ‘then stole like a 

the staircase to the entrance 


hall, oa from thence into the street, having first 


noiselessly unlocked and unbolted the door. He 
closed it behind him, and then walked up to the 
who was still weeping under the lamp. 

‘“* What is the matter?” asked Lord Roslyn, in a 
compassionate voice. 

The woman started pre and repressed a 
shriek which’rose to her | ips. 

“ Do not alarm yourself,” said the earl, gently. “ 
have. been an unseen witness of your distress. | 
I do nothing to give you comfort ?” 

‘The woman clasped her hands, and then, unclasp- 
ing them, wrung them with a low des cry. 

“ You can do nothing. If I m only die! But 
one has ‘so great‘a horror of the smooth water, 
the pd Lge de the aes agony, and the’ senseless 

after dear life; if one could only die with- 
out art Is there no ison? ‘Tell me 
something quick and ‘silent that does ‘not burn or 
suffocate.” 

“You ‘talk not as one should*who has lived in a 
Christian land,” said the earl, gravely, “the guilt of the 
suicide can never be repented of in this‘world. It is 
the voice of speaks in oursouls, when 
‘we feel tempted to destroy the life which heaven gave. 
All of us*have trials; but they are imposed upon us by 
One whose dispensations we ‘have no right to re- 
sist.” 

“You talk wisely and well,” said the woman in > 

tone,” but all the-eloquenee inthe world could 
not heal the torn and bruised'heart which beats 
under these poor raped vestments. Tam in despair. 
‘and Tam going to die——sir, good night,” and the 
woman was hurrying away when Lord ‘Roslyn de- 
tained her gently, by laying his hand on her wasted 
arm. 


* 


“Stay, I cannot suffer you ‘to leave my sight in 
this frame of mind. Will money be of any service 
to you?” 
bP Money!” echoed the woman. “Ihave not tasted 
food since early morning, and [ dare not return to my 
poor lodging, since I owe for the rent a week-and-:- 
half, but the poverty I suffer is the least part of my 
sorrow ; it is only an additional pang which I hardly 
feel in the intensity of my greater despair.” 

“ Nevertheless it is your weakness, your want v/ 
food and rest, which has preyed on your mind uncon- 
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sciously to yourself, and driven you to thoughts of 
self-destruction. I will not leave you until | have 
seen you refreshed:and stren d by food, and 
brought to a more equable frame of mind. Enter 
this house with me.” 

The woman shrank back, and looked into the sombre 
but noble beauty of theearl’s face, with an’ appalled 
expression in her eyes. 

“Whom do I address?” she asked, tremulously. 
“That is the town mansion of the Earl of Roslyn ; 
are you a visitor at his lordship’s house?” 

“No matter who I am,” retarned the earl, with a 
grave smile, “suffice it that I desire heartily to do 
youaservice. I have at least unquestioned right of 
entry to the earl’s house at all hours. I now invite 
you to come with me and eat and drink, and 1 will 
help you with advice and with money, if you willac- 
cept my aid.’ 

Vand I had begun to think thatall mankind were 
alike selfish, cruel, and unpitying,” murmured 
the woman in a low tone. ‘Then looking at the earl, 
“T thank you much, sir, for that compassion which 
shows the divine spark inour nature. May your own 
heart never feel the pang which rends mine asunder.” 

The earl-pushed open the door of his house, which 
had not been firmly closed during the colloquy. 

The woman followed him timidly into the entrance 
hall. The earl closed and bolted the door, then led 
the way into a large dining-room, where he lighted 
one globe of the gas chandelier. He pointed tova 
soft couch of rich crimson damask and invited the 
woman to seat herself. 

She did 80, shrinkingly, and almost with unwil- 
lingness. 

The earl wassoon able to take note of the poor 
creature’s appearance. She was about twenty-five 
years old, and notwithstanding her starving condi- 
tion, her fatigued, desponding, drooping aspect, the 
miserable shabbiness of her faded cotton dress, 
ragged black shawl, and sunburnt straw bonnet which 
she wore, she was a most beautiful woman, and her 
slight figure had all the lines of grace and symmetry. 
She was fair-compléxioned, delicate and white, her 
lips exquisitely curved, her nose straight and pure 
in design as that of a Grecian goddess ; her eyes were 
of a dark blue, fringed with long black Jashes ; there 
was a world of melancholy meaning in them, a fine, 
thoughtful intelligence. The hair of the unhappy night 
wanderer was raven black, thick and glossy ; much 
of ithad escaped upon her shoulders, and hung down 
in massive coils, almost to her waist. 

“ And now tell me some part ‘at least of your dis- 
tress,” said Lord Roslyn, in a calm, kind tone. 

“My distress is a secret known only to myself and 
one other. Yet that other has utterly failed in his 
word to me, has broken faith, has left me to perish.” 

The young woman paused. 

“Tt is a case common, no doubt,” said the earl, 
sadly, ‘a cage of man’s villany, and woman’s weak, 
sinful trust.” 

A blush, vivid as the glow upon the héart of a 
June rose, warmed the marble pallor of the night 
wanderer. She stood up, though she almost tottered 
as she did go. 

“Sir,” she said, “I am a wedded wife, and no tint 
of dishonour has ever stained my life.” 

“Pardon, a thousand, thousand times,” cried the 
earl, all the chivalry of his noble nature at once en- 
listed in the cause of the young and desolate creature 
before him. “I spoke in haste, misconstrued your 
words ; and now let me offer you wine and f I 
shall call nobody, ‘since the household are asleep ; 
but in that sideboard I have wine and cakes ; help 
yourself.” 

While the earl was speaking, he brought the re- 
freshments to the starving woman, and entreated 
her to eat and drink. 

The food had ‘a t effect upon the sufferer. 
When she had swallowed some wine also, a faint 
colour stole into her delicate cheek, and a softer light 
shone in her large blue éyes. 

“ And now,” éaid the earl, “tell me how I can help 
you,” 

The young woman sighed heavily. 

“Sir,” she said, “you cannot help me, that is to 
say in the matter that lies nearest to my heart. In 
brief, sir, my husband has utterly deserted me, left 
me to starve or to toil; or to drown myself in despair, 
according to my mood or my temptation.” The 
young woman laughed bitterly. “Iam the daugh- 
ter of a clergyman ; he died when I was nineteen, 
leaving me with a education, youth, health, 
and about fifty pounds to commence the world'with. 
I became a governess in a gentleman’s family. 
Chere I was not treated “with the consideration 
which my fastidious’ feelings would have expected. 
! pined, drooped, and longed for some change, some 
influence to conte-and lift me out of the dreary life 
which I detested. The change came. A young 
gentleman arrived to visit in the neighbourhood, 
who was called Mr. Edmond Dasham ; he was clever, 

¥ 





fascinating, handsome—everybody was charmed 
with him. He said that he had béen brought! ap 
chiefly abroad, since his mother was French, and 
owned large estates in Normandy; his father was 
English, but he, Edmond Dasham, was now an 
orphan, with good property, and he hinted ataristo- 
cratic connections in this cowatry as ‘well as in 
France. 
“Mr. Dasham was the idol of the circumscribed 
circle in which my employers moved. Most 
of the young ladies were, in common phrase, ‘in 
love’ with him. He flirted with-all, but pledged 
himself to none. Indeed, it did not seem at this 
time that Edmond Dasham thought of allying him- 
self to an heiress. The prettiest girls, and not those 
possessed of the greatest wealth, were those whom 
he honoured with his attentions. 

“ Among them all he soon'singled mo out, the poor 
dependent, as his chief favourite, Perhaps my soli- 
tary position, the isolation in which I was compelled 
to exist (notwithstanding that I was surrounded with 
young gay people), may have'rendered me more sus- 
ceptible of flattery, more grateful for even the shadow 
of love, and so it came to pass that I yielded up my 
heart to Edmond Dasham, without making more than 
a faint struggle to retain itin my own possession. 1 
loved him, in short, wildly, desperately, as I love him 
now. 

“He seemed equally attached tome. He proposed 
& secret marriage, at which proposition my pride and 
prudence alike rebelled, but love was stronger than 

ride or prudence, One day I took leave of the 

amily where I had spent a somewhat dreary 
year. I went up to London. Edmond Dasham 
met me at the railway-station. We then took a cab 
to the city, and were married by licence in the 
church of St. James's, a quiet old edifice, where 
superannuated clergyman performed the ceremony. 
A grasping pew-opener placed himself in our way to 
éxtort a donation. A queer little clerk in rasty black 
and with a cracked voice assisted inthe performance 
of the service, and half-a-dozen spectators, mostly 
children who had come into the ehurch by chance, 
Were witnesses to the wedding. Yes, we were 
united. The holy bands of the church had knit us 
together. We were man and wife until death should 
rt us.” 

The young woman here paused a moment, and her 
emotion seemed to overcome her. 

“ Alas, sir!” she said, “the ceremony was but a 
mockery, inasmuch as my husband did not permit it 
to be binding to him for a longer space than twelve 
months, 

“ During that space of time, I lived a happy life, 
and my husband appeared to adore me. He placed 
me in elegant apartments at Kensin 
a gréat deal of his time with me. He loaded me with 
presents; he took me about to theatres and operas, 
picture galleries, and exhibitions of all kinds, but he 
never introduced me to his friends ; he told me that 
he hadvery cogent reasons for this reserve, since, al- 
though he was an orphan, he had yet to rid himself of 
the thraldom of asevere French guardian, who held 
complete power over his estates for the space of two 
years longer. This man, he informed me, wished him 
to marry an ugly Parisian heiress whom he utterly 
detested ; but should this harsh old dootor discover 
that he was already married to a penniless 
‘English girl, he would have it in his power to keep 
my husband out of his rights for ten years longer. 
What wife, worthy of the name, could have refused to 
keep silence and to hide herself under such circum- 
stances? I was patient, devoted, faithful. At last, 
my husband began to change, his heart wandered 
entirely from me. Oh, the unutterable bitterness of 
the days that followed, the coldness which grew 
first into icy indifference, and thea into absolute in- 
sulting neglect. I pined and bore all fora tite in pa- 
tience, but-at last the lioness rose up in my nature, 
and I accused my husband of cruelty. He listened 
with insolent calmness to my reproachés, then stro- 
king his fair moustache he said carelesely : 

“*The whole matter has been a mistake. I wag under 
the impression, whenI married you, that you weres 
sensible woman, but I find you are a sentimental idiot, 
always craving attentions, and fancying thatthe days 
of honeymoon are to last for ever. Nothing is 
to me more distasteful than to be compelled to 
pay attentions, when the object of them has ceased 
to interest me; henee, Mrs. Dasham,’ and he laid 
a langhing stress on the name, which showed me 
that I had been duped, ‘I shall have the very 
great honour of wishing you a good morning. 
I will leave you all the jewellery that is tying about, 
and a cheque on my bankers for five hundred pounds. 
Altogether, at this rate, you will be possessed of pro- 
perty to the value of seven or eight hundred pounds, 
and surely a woman of your talent can contrive'to set 
up @ school, or something of that sort, but, so’ far as 
I am concerned, I tell you very frankly that I shall 
not-again intrude’ upon your privacy. As ‘for any 
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attempt to identify.me ‘it will be useless. My name 
has hitherto been Edmond Dasham, but I need hardly 

prize you of a fact which your acute penetration 
has doubtless discovered—namely, that the desigua- 
tion is a mere alias.’ With a profound bow of 
mockery, my cruel husband took his departure, and | 
have never spoken to him since.” 

“ Did you makeno-efforts to discover him?” asked 
Lord Roslyn. 

“Yes, for I was most foolishly, most desperately, 
attached to my husband,” said Mrs. Dasham. “| 
found that his cheque was not honoured at the 
bankers, and a few jewels worth about fifty pounds 
were all that remained to me in the world. In vain 
I advertised, in vain I applied to those few persons 
who had known my hasband as Mr. Dasham. No 
thing was certain about him, except that he was an 
adventurer who had lived by his wits and by the gam- 
ing-table. Debts which he had left unpaid crowded 
in upon me. My sense of honourwas greater than 
my prudence. I paid away my fifty pounds as faras 
it would go, reserving only about five pounds, with 
which I moved into mean lodgings. 

“There I fell ill of a fever, and had ‘not the 
rovidence of heaven been abont me, [ cduld ‘not 
ave struggled through it, for my landlady was ‘as 

tinfeeling as she was ignorant, and only ¢alled in a 
‘doctor when hope seemed a mockery. I have’ since 
then sunk into greater misery. I have striven to 
maintain myself by giving lessons in music, but with- 
out references, and meanly apparelied, for I had been 

elled to part with the best portion of my’ ward- 
tobe, I found it difficult ‘to obtain even an entrance 
imto respectable houses. For the last three weeks 
T have lived a life of intense excitement. My hus- 
band has left me for fonr years, but about three 
weeks ago I saw him standing at the window of this 
very house.” 

The earl started violently. 

“ Describe his person to me,” he exclaimed. 

At this moment light footsteps sounded in the 
hall outside, and the handle of the door was turned 
as if by a timid hand. 

Then for the first time it struck the too generous 
earl that his position at that hour of the’ night was 
to say the least, an awkward one. He ‘would have 
given a thousand pounds for the means of hiding 
Mrs. Dasham from the prying eyes of the intruder. 
He went to the door and held it. 

“F am busy. Do not disturb me,” said Lord 
Roslyn. 

Then the footsteps retreated, and Lord Roslyn re 
tartied with a disturbed countenance to the side ol 
Mrs. Dasham. 

(To bé continued.) 








SCANDAL AGAINST MARY QUEEN OF SOOTS. 


Peruars the following particulars of an indictment 
which I have recently met with on'a Coram Rege 
poll of the reign of Elizabeth may not be tinirterest 
‘ing ‘to your readers, particularly as it has never 
before appeared in any book, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

The chargeis that Edward Walmesley, of Isling 
ten,’ co. Midd., innholder, imagining and intending 
falsely and maliciously to scandalize George Earl of 
Shrewsbury and Earl Marshal of England, and one 
‘of the Privy Council, did on August 26, 26 Eliz. 
(4584), at Islington, utter thesescandalous, false, and 
Opprobrious words, in the hearing of many of the 
Queen’s subjects, viz., “ that the Erle of Shrewsbury 
‘hada Childe by the Quene of Scottes ; aad that‘he ys 
sent for to come upp hither ; and that at his commiinge 
tip’ he’was like to be hardly dealt withall ; and'that he 
(Walmesley) knewe where the childe was cristned.” 

This scandal relative to Lord Shrewsbury and the 
Queen of Scots is referred to several times in the 
State Papers preserved in the Public Record Office. 
In a letter which Anthony Standen wrote from Flo- 
rence, on October 2, 1584, to the Queen of Seots, he 
says that a report was travelling about the whole of 
Italy that she was enceinte-by the Earl of Shrews- 
bury ; and that one day the Cardinal de Medicis called 
Standen into his chamber, in the presence of the 
Dake his brother, and questioned him as to the 
truth of the report, which he utterly denied. On 
October 18 the Queen of Scots wrote from Wingfield 
to M. Mauvissiére, stating that these scandalous re 
ports about her were spread abroad by the Coun- 
tess of Shrewsbury ; and that she intended to require 
satisfaction for the same from the Queen of England 
and her Council. She also requested that the Conn 
tess’s two sons, Charles and William Cavendish, 
might be summoned before the Council and exa- 
mined in the matter. On October 20 Queen Mary 
wrote to Sir Francis Walsingham, begging him to 
suspend his judgment on any assertions which might 
be made by the Countess of Shrewsbury, and rather 
to believe her own sincerity than the false practices 





of'a woman’so adept in all sorts of wickedness. Tho 
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next day Sin, Ralph Sadleir wrote to Walsingham 
that Queen Mary was much Gistressed at the reports 
about her 

“She is marvelously greved with the Countesse of 
Shrowesburie for the fowle sclaunders of late raised 
upon her by the saide Countesse and som of hers, 
as she sayeth, which having touched her so nere in 
honour and reputacion abrode, she sayeth, she can no 
longer susteyne, but trusteth that her Majestie will 
suffer her to have justice; aud that the saide Coun- 
tesse may be forced either to prove or to denye that 
she hath saied and don in that behalf; so that this 
Queen may either be clered and her honour saved, or 
ells convynced and used according to her desertes.” 

The scandal was at length retracted by the Coun- 
tess of Shrewsbury, and that in a formal manner, as 
is evidenced by a solemn protestation which she after- 
wards made of the complete innocence of the unfortu- 
nate Mary Queen of Scots. W. H. Hart. 


THE LATE KING THEODORE. 


Hap the late King of Abyssinia been a prisoner in 
England for some remarkable crime, his character 
would no doubt have attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion, and his moral responsibility might: have excited 
some discussion. He combinedin his person the most 
opposite qualities: his ambition, bravery, determina- 
tion not to become the servant of any living man, the 
absence of cunning and treachery, and his ungover- 
nable fits of passion and cruelty, were quite different 
from those of any ordinary savage. He was more- 
over merciful, abstemious, and chaste during the life- 
time of his first wife, whose loss was an irremedi- 
able grief to him. Her death appears to have altered 
his nature. With all his cruelty, we ought not to 
forget that he was, on the whole, kind to the Euro- 
pean captives; and that, as Mr. Clements Markham 
tells us in his highly interesting account of the 
monarch’s last days in a recent number of Mac- 
millan, when he resolved on their surrender he did so 
freely and unreservedly. Hegave with an open palm. 
Not a hostage, not a child, not a box, was reserved or 
kept back. It appears, too, that he gave those of his 
followers who did not wish to cast in their lot with 
him freedom to separate from him ; that he was a de- 
vout man, and superstitious, reading an ill omen in 
the obscurity which hung about the sun on the morn- 
ing of the attack on Magdala; that he believed him- 
self an instrument of God, anda reformer, like the 
English themselves. After the ill-success attending 
his attack on our troops he gave himself up to a kind 
of despair ; and, subsequently to the departure of his 
messengers to Sir Robert Napier, he desired to be 
alone, said a prayer, bowed his head to the earth 
three times, and then suddenly made an attempt to 
destroy bimself. And this attempt he afterwards re- 
peated, as is now well known, with success. He had 
fasted three or four days before hisdeath. His body 
appeared much emaciated. Shortly before the attack 
ou his stronghold he rode about, firing off his rifle 
many times, ina state bordering on frenzy. Alto- 
gether there is something grand about our late 
enemy ; and, as he is dead, let us hope that he might 
uot have been responsible for his actions, but that a 
superstitious ambition, drink, sorrow, and fasting had 
destroyed his finer qualities, and left him the slave of 
his baser ones. 

By his first wife he seems to have had no children ; 
but by his second—Tormech, the daughter of his de- 
feated enemy, the chief of Tigré—he had a son, who 
is the child now in our hands, about whom a friend 
at Malta bas forwarded us the following information. 
{le states him to be a very nice-looking little fellow, 
slight and puny in build, of good straight features, 
rather thick upper lip, well-shaped head and face, 
thin in the legs, and rather negro-like in the confor- 
mation of the feet and heels. His eyes are large, 
clear, and bright, and his skin is not black—in fact, 
on looking at him one would say he had a good com- 
plexion; the skin seems clear and semi-transparent, 
though the colour is bronzy-red. 


Discoveries IN ABYSSINIA.—The German tra- 
veller Rohlfs has arrived at Bremen on his return 
from Abyssinia, where he filled the office of inter- 
preter to the English expeditionary corps. After the 
taking of Magdala he went alone to Lallibala, the 
holy city of the country, which had not been visited 
by any Europeans for more than three centuries. He 
found there nine Christian churches of the primitive 
Byzantine style of architecture, all monoliths—that 
is to say, each hollowed out of one enormous block 
of stone, and richly ornamented. In afterwards 
passing by Axum he discovered that the last of the 
obelisks still standing in that place is in a state of 
almost complete ruin. 

Tus Peers AND THEIR Livines.—The 97 peers 
who voted in favour of the Suspensory Bill present 
to 805 livings ; while the 192 who voted against it 
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present, says the Observer, to 1,692. Of the 27 peers, 
those in favour present to 66, and those against to 
154 livings. Tho total number is as follows :—In 
favour, 124 pairs, presenting to 371 livings ; against, 
819 pairs, presenting to 1,846 livings; majo- 
rity, 95 peers, presenting to 1,475 livings. The above 
figures fully account for thedecided majority against 
the Bill. Whether it is prudent for the peers to pre- 
sent themselves in tke light of a gigantic trades’ 
union, determined to uphold all their privileges, at 
whatever cost, is, of course, a matter for their own 
consideration. ; 








SCIENCE. 


A curious and at the same time interesting fact 
has recently been made known by the scientific 
journals. Cyanide of potassium, much used by pho- 
tographers, is an exceedingly dangerous poison ; and 
they will be glad to hear that the painful ulcers and 
other bad symptoms which it 7 ay wn may be effec- 
tually prevented by rubbing the hands when soiled 
with it with a mixture of photosulphate of iron reduced 
to a very fine powder and linseed oil. 

MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL DIAMONDS. 

M. Catiste Sarx publishes a description of his 
method of producing colourless, coloured, or black 
diamonds. The system is based on the principle that 
when a current of chlorine or of hydrochloric 
passes through cast-iron in a liquid state perchloride 
or protochJoride of iron is formed, both of which va- 
pourize, the carbon contained in the cast-iron remain- 
ing in both cases perfectly intact, because the 
chlorine cannot directly unite with it. The crystal- 
lization of the carbon is then within the general rule, 
for in a body which is dissolved and capable of 
crystallization, crystallization takes place each time 
that the dissolving agent evaporates, the size of the 
crystals depending always on the slowness of the 
operation. I1stly. To obtain colourless diamonds, a 
current of dry chlorine must be brought tothe bottom 
of the crucible, containing the cast-iron, by means of 
a bent tube of china or fire-clay. No organic colour- 
ing matter resists the action of chlorine, so that the 
perchloride of iron in evaporating leaves the carbon 
to become a colourless crystal. 2dly. When it is de- 
sired to give the crystal a blue, green, pink, or yellow 
tint, itis only necessary to mix with the cast-iron 
certain metallic oxides in sufficient quantity, such as 
those of chromium, cobalt, and others, or their salts, 
which will give these colours. 3dly. To obtain black 
diamonds, hydrochloric gas must be brought to the 
bottom of the crucible in the same manner as for 
coloured or colourless diamonds. Protochloride of 
iron will be formed, which is volatile, but in this case 
the carbon will remain black, in consequence of the 
presence of hydrogen. 

‘This explains the fact of all diamonds having the 
same chemical and mineral properties, and why in 
nature the black diamond is found in the greatest quan- 
tity, because its formation in alluvial soils requires 
only the presence of sulphuric acid and marine salt, 
whereas the others require the presence of particular 
oxides which are often wanting. To obtain all 
these varieties of diamonds special furnaces are not 
necessary; the crucibles must be covered to pre- 
vent the oxidization of the cast-iron, which might 
change the carbon into carbonic oxide, and diminish, 
in consequence, the yield of the operation; these 
crucibles should be provided with a small tube, 
reaching outside the furnace, which will enable the 
chlorides resulting from the reaction to be gathered. 
When the liquid cast-iron has been almost completely 
evaporated out of the crucibles, the diamonds ean be 
removed without disturbing the crucibles, and by 
means of solvents any cast-iron which might be 
adhering to them can be removed; the operation of 
cutting will thus be shortened, for there will be no 
more oxidized particles to remove, and the crucible 
will be ready for a fresh operation. According to 
M. de Saix one kilogramme of cast-iron will yield at 
least sixty grammes of diamonds. The cost price 
of the colourless diamonds will be about 20f. per 
| sixty grammes, which, at the current price, would be 
|75,000f. The cost of the black diamonds will be 
under 5f. per sixty grammes, representing a value of 
14,200f. 

WEIGHTS AND Mzasurzs 1n Inp1a.—The Com- 
mittee of Weights and Measures have at length 
finished their labours, but we can scarcely expect 
that their recommendations will be accepted as 
final, as they appear to us to be open to serious ob- 
jections, and are opposed to the views of an im- 
portant minority. They will not introduce the 
metrical system; nor, fondly as they cling to home 
instructions, can they see their way to the unmodi- 
fied introduction of the English system. A seer of 
2 lb. avoirdupois is adopted as the unit with a series 
of multiples containing 100 lb., a 200 1b., and a 
2,000 lb. weight. The unit of length is the yard 











with the mile, cubit or half-yard, foot and inch, no 
divisions being proposed between the mile and th. 
The sole result of their deliberations 5, 
~measures seems to be the recommendation tha; 
the Government should adopt the acre. The unit 
for measures of capacity is to be the English quart, 
which contains 2} lb. of water and about one seer o/ 
rice or mixed From the resolution of the 
committee Colonel Strachey has dissented, and with 
him Mr. Harrison and Colonel Hyde have concurred, 
Colonel Strachey is a keen and zealous advocate of 
the metrical system; and some time before the 
organization of the committee he drew up an ¢la- 
borate memorandum for their guidance ;. and we fear 
that this premature memorandum, of instructions, 
however excellent in itself, has touched up the 
amour of the committee, and rendered them 
somewhat obtuse to the merits of the metrical 
system, which it forcibly recommends. . This quos- 
tion apart, there can be no doubt that, had the com- 
mittee been inclined, they might have profited con- 
siderably by the memorandum ; for, judging from 
Colonel Strechey’s minute of dissent, some of the 
members evidently wanted instructions for their 
guidance. One of the a native of Jeypore, 
had no knowledge whatever of the metrical system, 
but had heard of the English pound. Other members 
had just merely heard of the metrical system; ani 
it is more than doubtful whether any single member 
had paid such special attention to it as to give his 
opinion any peculiar authofity. 
“GILDING ON WOOD. 

A CORRESPONDENT inquires why picture and mir- 
ror frames which are gilded receive a coat of some 
white composition before being gilded, while the 
letters and ornamentations on signs, made also of 
wood, do not. 

It will be-noticed that picture-frames when gilded 
have a lustre—are burnished—while the letters ou 
signs are “dead.” The composition referred to is 
necessary to this burnishing, as the wood would 
“give” too much and the leaf be broken and de- 
stroyed. To prepare the frame for the gold leaf a 
mixture of hot size and whiting, quite thin, is applied 
evenly, and followed by successive coats, each thicker 
than the other, care being taken that the ornaments 
or carvings are not clogged and filled by the mix- 
ture. The coating when completed is about one-six- 
teenth of aninch thick, andis smoothed with pumice- 
stone. Upon this bed is laid a composition of clay, 
red chalk, plumbago, suet, and bullock’s blood. The 
leaf is then applied precisely as in ordinary gilding, 
which will be presently described, and burnished 
with agate or bloodstone set in any kind of convenient 
handles. 

In ordinary gilding, as for the lettering on signs, 
no preparation is necessary, except to apply a mix- 
ture of boiled linseed oil and ochre, called gold size, 
which should stand over night, or for a few hours, 
until, to the practised touch, it is of the proper 
viscidity to receive the leaf. The application of the 
leaf appears to be perfectly simple, But it requires 
much experience, dexterity, and the exercise of dis- 
cretion and good judgment. The gold leaf comes in 
“books,” each leaf of which is coated with red 
chalk, an argillaceous oxide of iron, to prevent tho 
adhesion of the gold to the paper. The gilder, 
holding in his left hand a cushion covered with soft 
leather, and in his right the foot of a rabbit or hare, 
removes one of the gold leaves from the book by 
simply touc hing it with the hare’s foot, or lifting it 
with a thin steel blade, and conveys it to the cushion, 
on which he spreads it by gently blowing upon it, 
by which he smoothes out all the wrinkles. With 
his blunt-edged knife, similar to a painter's palette 
knife, he cuts the leaf into pieces adapted in size to 
the spot to be gilded, and with the hare’s foot lifts 
the piece and dexterously conveys it to its place, 
finishing the process by touching the uneven por- 
tions with a soft camel’s hair pencil. No draught of 
air can be allowed in the room where this work is 
done, as the particles of gold leaf are so light that 
they fly at the slightest breath. Sometimes it is ne- 
cessary to press portions of the leaf into depressions 
of the work ; if, for instance, it is a carved frame. 
by a wad of soft cotton, but this cannot be used in # 
damp atmosphere. 


Mr. W. R. Bret has called the attention of astro- 
nomers to a spot now visible on the surface of th 
moon, and presenting the same phenomena as those 
latterly observed in the crater Linnsus, and the true 
nature of which might be investigated by means 0! 
photography. The spot in question is situated under 
two degrees west longitude, and five degrees south 
latitude, and presents variations of appearance which 
can hardly be explained otherwise than by volcanic 
action, exactly as in the case of Linnwus. Now, in 
Mr. Birt’s opinion, these apparent changes of shape 
can only be explained by supposing that these two 
craters are provided with a sort of lid, which, from 
time to time, conceals the orifices. 
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OCTAVIA’S PRIDE.’ 


BY THE 

Author of “Captain Fritty,” “ Leaves of Fate,” &c. 
————_~>— 
CHAPTER XVIIL 


Ar the street entrance to the dock the driver of 
<he second coach halted a moment, and in that brief 
time the mian in the rusty coat came forth from a re- 
treat amidst bales and boxes, keeping so far in front 
is almost to endanger himself from the heels of the 
horses. The driver lent him a helping hand, and he 
was pulled up, to the coachman’s box, where he 
settled himself comfortably, drawing hia old cloak 
still higher, and dropping his head upon his breast, 
so that his face was scarcely discernible. 

“He means mischief,” thought Maurice. “I 
wonder what I can do to let the boy know he is 
there ?” 

He quickened his pace, and did his best to keep 
the eoach in sight, and managed, indeed, to follow 
its track, although he was nearly losing it, and fol- 
lowing the wrong one, when the two coaches sepa- 
rated. 

At length, however, flushed and panting, Maurice 
entered the great building where passengers take 
ihe train for London, and saw the grave-eyed, yet 
pleasant-faced lady and the melancholy and hand- 
some youth obtaining their tickets at the office. 
‘The coachman was looking after the luggage, but 
nothing could be seen of the man in the dingy 
cloak. 

Rather doubtful of the value of his information, 

nt somehow resolute to give it, Maurice walked up 
to the boy, and said, respectfully and kindly : 

“ My lad, I saw you land from the ship down be- 

\w, and overheard a little of your conversation, and 
\ sathered that you were afraid of someone follow- 
ing you.” 

‘he brown eyes widened, deepened until the 
ivis was nearly black ; the breathing was shortened 
by a little gasping sob, and the boy stretched out his 
hands towards the lady. 

“ Oh, Jane fr 

* Please be quiet, and try to look unconcerned. I 
have not teld you what I wish to say, and the man 
| dare say is watchingus. There was a man muffled 
up in a faded cloak, with a cap on his head, who got 
olf the ship, and seemed to be hiding from you. 
Your coach took him up by the side of the driver, 
just as you left the dock entrance, and he was on the 
“oach when it stopped here. That is all I have to say. 
1 do not know whether the information is of con- 
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{ sequence or not, but I ran all the way from the dock | He followed, to take the last look of a face 
to tell you.” | 


“You are kind, very kind. Oh, Jane, do you hear 
what he says? We are tracked, we are followed. | 


He is here somewhere.” 

The lady he called Jane, turned round quickly. 

“ You must be less excitable, Will. If he be really 
here, there is the more need of caution. How do you 
know it is he?” 

Maurice was here obliged to repeat what he had 
already told. 

“Go and sit down, Will,” said the lady in a tone 
of gentle authority. “Sit down there in the ladies’ 
waiting-room, and I will go myself and look the 
place over, to be certain if the man on the coach-box 
were he.” 

“T cannot bear to trust myself an inch away from 
you, dear Jane,” faltered the lad ; “ what if he should 
come ?”” 

“T shall not leave the building.” 

And in her prompt, resolute, collected manner 
Jane West walked around the building, along the 
promenade, peering sharply into every nook, and 
closely scanning the face of every man she met. 
Sharp-eyed as she was she did not know that a keen 
ear caught every word of her last speech, and that 
the door of the luggage-room, half-opened, as it 
had been carelessly left, concealed the man in the 
old cloak, who slipped out of the rear door and 
spoke a sharp sentence into the coachman’s ear, 








while he thrust a sovereign into his hand. Jane was | 
thorough usually in whatever task she undertook. 

Finding no trace of the object she sought, she 
crossed down, and went around out of their sight to 
the other side of the building. 

The boy stood in the doorway of the ladies’ waiting- 
room, trying to look calm and collected, and Maurice 
waited a little without, half-vexed with himself for 
having interfered at all with the matter. 

While the lady was still absent the coachman who 
had brought them, came hastily across the building 
from the direction where she had disappeared. 

“ The lady says you are to come as quickly as pos- 
sible to my coach, and let me drive you toa place 
where she will meet you. She could not come her- 
self because she was afraid to be seen by the person 
who is following you. Them be her words, master. 
She will take another train for London. And she 
said you was to lose no time.” 

“T will come, oh, yes, I will come,” exclaimed the 
lad, his whole face blanching, and he almost ran to 
the coach. 

Maurice had heard the whole, and, like the lad, 
doubted nothing of the truthfulness of the message. 





Which 
somehow had taken a strong hold upon his fancy. 
The door was closed, and the coach whirled away, 
ata rapid pace. Turning, Maurice confronted Jans 


| West. 


“ Where is Will! what has become of Will?” de 
manded she, an expression of terror spreading across 
hersteady countenance. 

“Good heavens! Madam, did you not send fo 
him? He has gone in the coach. The driver said 
you sent for him.” 

She flung up her hands with a passionate gesture. 

“The poor child was right. Mathew Merle lia 
found us out. What shall 1 do? what shallI do? 

“ Mathew Merle!” ejaculated Maurice, the biovo! 
leaping suddenly through his veins with an electric 
thrill; “do you mean that the man in the cloak was 
Mathew Merle?” 

“The man on board the ship, the only one poor 
Will dreaded, was named Mathew Merle,” answered 
she, “do you know him ?” 

“ Tell me what he was like.” 

A strange uncanny face, dark, withered, wrinkled, 
with wild eyes, black as the blackest thing you can 
imagine, wicked-looking, and long white lock». 
bleached to the silverest gray.” 

“ By heavens! it was the man himself,” exclain 
Maurice, striking his hands together angrily; ~t) 
think he should be so near, and I have lost him. A}; 
if I had seen through the disguise, and got my hiiti!s 
upon him, you should have gone unmolested.” 

“He must be a wicked man, and poor Will is i. 
his power. Sir, you have already been very kisi. 
You have interested yourself for us}; oh, tell me wiia! 
I shall do to find my poor Will?” 

“ Rest assured that I will do all that Ican. Tiw 
case is my own now. I have been searching for tla‘ 
man for months. How came he on your ship?” 

“He was wrecked and taken from a deserted 
island in the midst of the ocean.” 

“ Felix was right,then. I never believeda worii 
of the story before,”” murmured Maurice. 

“Our ship took him at Cape Town. It was s. 
mysterious that he and Will should have met « 
board the Royal Bess. Oh, that dear, timid child—t. 
think all those foreboding fears were prophetic ! 
What shall I do to find poor Will ?” 

“TI will do my best. I will take the first carriage 
I can find, and drive swiftly,—though amidst «all 
these turnings, who can judge of the route 2” 

“ And I—what shall I do ?” 

“Remain here until you learn of my success. 
must not delay another moment. “Tiere is my a 
dress.” 
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He thrust’ the card into her hand and left her with- 
out waiting for her answer, hailed the first coach he 
saw, and went at a swift pace down the street on the 
track of the vehicle which had borne away the hand- 
some boy and the missing witness. 

They went at a headlong pace, and then the 
coachman pulled up in obedience to a hasty signal 
from his passenger, who however did not wait to 
give him any explanation, but pushed open the 
door and plunged into the crowd, gathered in the 
manner of great towns at the first show of any un- 
usual excitement. 

A coach stood with open door as far ahead as 
they could see, and down across street a boy was 
running along, while a man in a faded, flapping cloak, 
his cap gone, and his gray locks streaming in the 
wind, was hurrying after. 

Maurice considered: moment, and then dashed 
down a second street which he knew must in- 
tersect the other, andwaited at the corner. As the 
flying figure appeared he stepped forward, and in 
spite of the lad’s shiekwf dismay caught him in his 
arms, and rushed into amapothecary’s. 

“ What is it; any one hurt?” asked the chemist. 

He received noanswer, for Maurice, lookingaround, 
hastily discovered a reardoor,and hurried through 
it into a marrow lane. ‘The lad Jay stirless in his 
arms; he had fainted. 

“Here's a position for me,” muttered Maurice, 
panting for breath, as he heard ‘the huevand ery 
being raised in the street. beyond. 

A bright thought came to him. Am old school- 
fellow of his, lately married, lived im ‘this vicinity, 
and he had called upon kim the dayypreviously. The 
rear of his housesmusthave its gatewayrin this very 
lane. 

He looked alosgwanxiously, and found the little 
brass plate bearing his name. Never was thore a 
more welcome sight. He pushed open the gate and 
entered, bolting it behind him, and, running across 
the yard, opened.a:-basement-window and leaped in. 

The servant, sitting at a ¢able-taking her lunch, 
leaped upon her feet and screamed lustily. 

* Be still, simpleton,” said Maurice,authoritatively, 
“don't you know me? I was here yesterday, and 
dined with your master. Where is Mrs. Grey? I 
must see her at once. 

Her scream brought all in the house upon the scene, 
so there was no need for the girl to call her mis- 

ress. 

“ Why, Mr. Middleton!” ejaculated the pale little 
mistress. 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Grey, the circumstances 
are peculiar. Will you allow me to come upstairs to a 
private room? and pray, good people, if anyone 
comes, don’t let them know this poor lad is here.” 

“ What a beautiful face!” exclaimed Mrs. Grey, 
reassured, and prompt to respond to the call upon her 
sympathy. “ Bring him up to my room, and I will 
see what I can do. You do not think him dead?” 

“ Heaven forbid! It is only a fright. I am so 
thankful to have saved him. He was being carried off 
against his will, and must have leaped from the 
coach. Tell him he is safe, and do all you can for 
him. I must hurry down to the station, to bring his 
friend here. Besides, I had better show myself in 
the street. I am positiveno one saw where | came.” 

He gave her no time to demur, but hurried to the 
front entrance, and out upon the crowded thorongh- 
fare. He searched the station over, but the lady 
was not to be seen. After a useless search for her, 
not daring to leave any address with the employces 
there to guide her, he returned to his friend’s house 
and his self-imposed charge. 

The lady of the house met him with sparkling 
eyes and flushed cheeks, and a rather haughty toss 
of the head. 

“Is he better?” exclaimed Maurice. 
recovered ?” 

“ Quite recovered,” answered the lady, drily. 
“ Really I must say, Mr. Middleton, this is very ex- 
traordinary conduct.” 

“ T know it is, but how could I help it? When I 
tel] you the story, you will not wonder I did what I 
could to save the poor boy.” 

“ Boy!” repeated Mrs. Grey, with increasing acri- 
mony of tone; “neither of you are able to deceive 
me. I have sent for my husband. Boy, indeed!” 

Maurice stared at her in amazement. 

“ Why, Mrs. Grey, what do you mean! How have 
I offended you? What can you mean?” 

“IT mean that your boy is a young and very beau- 
tiful girl, Mr. Middleton, and really you must take 
her away from here.” 

“ Good heavens!” ejaculated Maurice, and he went 
hastily into the room, towards which the lady flung 
out an indignant hand. 

The handsome, melancholy Will sat there, with 
both slender handsclasped over her scarlet face, the 
tears dripping down her cheeks, 

“Oh, sir, was it you who saved me? Where is 


“Has he 





Jane? Oh, take meto Jane! Take me somewhere, 
I beg of you!” 

He knew now that Mrs. Grey was right. Perhaps 
he understood better the chivalrous longing to save 
and help, which the brown eyes had first awakened, 
but Will Yarrel never guessed a word of it from his 
quiet, respectful manner. 

“I told her I would take care of you. You shall 
go from here as soon as possible,” he said. 

Will Yarrel looked a moment steadfastly and 
searchingly into his face, then held out his hand with 
a smile that was more pathetic than many another’s 
passion of tears. 

“Thank you, sir. I know I can trust you. Heaven 
is kind, and raises up friends for me according:to my 
need.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A postT-cHAIsE drove’ leisurelyinto thé broad 
avenue of Chich one pleasant dfter- 
noon, and the gay group»of visitors. d 
there, partly from themomentary’ 
and partly from -innate curiosity, 
broad windows to watch'the arrival dismount. 

“Tt isa lady,” exelaimed Octavia Wainwright, in 
accents of «surprise. 

““T wonder who siteean be,” added the countess, 
knitting herifair foreheada little. “Iam positive 
no oneds expected-who would come in thatestyle. 
What is she like?” 

“ Some tradeswomanyor milliner, comexto solicit 
your patronage. ‘Sheshas ‘that sortofeair,” said 
Lord Ronald. 

“Tt is a good steady ¥ace, but her dress has hardly 
an English Jdook. I ‘think you:are ‘tight, Ronald ; 
she is a tradeswoman 0f:some'sort.” 

“A visitor to somevof ‘the servants,” suggested 
another. 

The ear] burst into aJaugh. 

“ Come,” saidshe, “ikere is.a chance for a general 
excitement. We shall «soon beable to dearn the 
object of the woman's visit. “She is already»sum- 
aioe . euatianenamiee ae and 
and everyone at 
her calling. ‘The one who wins shall have the pri- 
vilege of arranging the details of our next excur- 
sion, and everyone of us shall be compelled to obey 
his or her behests for the day.” 

There followed a general laughing approval of the 
plan and many merry jests. 

“Who said she was a milliner ?” 

“1,” said Lerd Ronald; “ten to one Iam correct. 
That woman has been used to managing her own 
affairs shrewdly, you may be sure.” 

“ IT think she has come for the earl’s help and sig- 
nature,” said Octavia, shrugging her shoulders. 

“ To be sure that might be. What do you say, 

Lady Mary?” asked the countess, turning to her 
sister-in-law, who was paying her daily visit to the 
drawing-room, and whose easy-chair had been 
drawn up to the bay window, so that she obtained a 
good view of the woman’s face as she ascended the 
steps. 
“ T don’t know, indeed; but somehow I fancy she 
has come to see some of the servants, the honse- 
keeper, probably, for she looks like a person of re- 
finement ; and I think she brings with her bad news, 
for did none of you see how she stopped to shudder 
as she reached the steps? And her face looked to 
me set and stern.” 

“ Nobody but you would have conjured up sach a 
pathetic bit of romance,” said Lord Ronald, smiling 
upon his mother with that tenderness of expression 
so becoming to him. “ But now’for the rest of the 
wise guesses. Come, fair ladies and shrewd genitle- 
men, make known your decree.” 

He toek out his pencil-case and ivory tablet, 
and wrote down the names, and against each the 
guess its owner had made. He was reading them 
over amidst a little uproar of laughter, when a ser- 
vant entered. 

“ A lady in the reception-room to see Lady Mary 
Falkner.” 

Another burst of merriment greeted the announce- 
ment. 

“Oh, Lady Mary, now you can tell us exactly. 
Pray do not grant her too long an audience ; we shall 
be so impatient.” 

“ Did she send no name, or card,” asked Lady 
Mary. “Iam positive I never saw that face be- 
fore.” 

“None at all, your ladyship, but she bade me say 
she had followed you from your residence in town, 
and was very anxions to see you for a few moments 
on business of importance.” 

“T have lost myself, evidently,” said her ladyship, 
with a listless smile. “It must be a tradeswoman 
of some sort.” 

“Don’t delay your return,” called merry voices 
after her. 





The smile with which she had left the drawing. 
room was still on her face, as Lady Mary entered the 
reception-room. 

A plainly-dressed, grave-eyed, and pale woman 
stood in the centre of the room waiting for her. 

They were a contrast, striking and suggestive 
had been there to have seen them, those two, 
Lady , 80 fair, delicate, and frail, in her 
dainty garments, her gemmed hands, her look of 
aristocratic delicacy, and helplessness, and Jane 
West still, grave, quiet, but with a world of energy, 

and resolution on her grave lips, calm, 
eyes, and firm hands. 

Struck somehow by the deep passion held down 
resolutely-which her face and attitude bespoke, Lady 
Mary bowed courteously, and said, gently waving 
her thin white hand towardsa chair: 

“ Be seated, please. You asked'to see me. [am 
Lady Mary Falkner.” 

“Thank you. I do mot care to sit,” answered 
Jane, not saying what she ity that no power 
should compel her to sit in’ d by the side 
of the woman who had so terribly wronged her dead 
master 


“T came to you in ‘of Doctor Morley's 
request. I have just ‘from‘Australia. I havo 
brought to yous packet hekept:sacredly, and left in 
mt on ar d the noble lady, droppin 

be oh!” gasped the no’ y; down 
into a chair, white as a ghost, and earings from 
head to foot. 

Jane -had ho for her. On the contrary her 
heart was-fall of deadly anger and fierce indignation. 
Thisewoman, with her diamonds and daintiness— 
oh what. bitter thorn had ber soft hands pressed 

heart’'that ever beat in a man's 

! ‘What'aslow torture had she given to that 

heroic, devoted soul! But forher what rich joy and 

might have blossomed in Jane’s own life! 

Pity her—no! Jane, so tender hitherto to the pangs 

of the humblest creature, stood there relentless and 
hard as iron. 

“Doctor Morley is dead. Perhaps you know it. I 
lived with him many years. I did what I could to 
assuage the grief and sorrow of the noblest man who 
has lived in these degenerate days. But he is dead 
now, and his trials ended.” 

The lady was still gasping and trembling. She 
looked longingly towards the silver tray standing 
on the little table with glasses and water. 

It was a hard thing for Jane to do, but whev her 
physician’s eye saw that her noble companion was 
suffering severely, and nearly fainting, she poured 
out a glass of water, and carried it to her, and held 
it, while the ghastly lips swallowed it greedily. 

“T shall be better in a few moments. If you will 
be good enough to help me, I should like to hear the 
rest in my own room. 

After a moment's hesitation Jane gave her the 
help of her strong arm, and thus together they 
mounted the great staircase, and entered the luxurious 
apartment fitted up for her sitting-room. The maid, 
busy there dusting out a jewel casket, looked up 


surprise. 

“ Leave the room, Madge; this is a friend of mine 
come for a confidential talk with me.” 

The girl went, leaving the toilette-table littered 
with jewels. 

Jane put her into the easy-chair, and stood up be- 
fore her. 

“Sit down, dear child, sit down close beside me 
and tell the whole,” said Lady Mary. 

Jane’s lip curled, and she remained upright. 

“Madam,” said she, “it is best you should not 
take a wrong impression. You said I was a friend 
of yours. I ask you how that can be, when I am 
Doctor Morley’s friend, and know the whole story of 
his life? While I remain to discharge my duty to him, 
1 shall be able to stand.” 

“So harsh and angry,” moaned the lady, and then 
she wrung her hands, “ but I deserve it, more and 
worse. at donot think I have been unpunished. 
The long agony of a life like mine is beyond telling, 
or I would show it to you. ‘And I loved him: from 
first to last I have loved him.” 

Jane’s face now was superb in its scorn. 

“You loved him,” said she, fiercely, “ and you did 
him the deadliest wrong one human soul can work 
another—for such things as these you turned away 
from the priceless jewel of his love.” 

She flung out her strong, work-hardened hands 
towards the gems, blazing in diamond, ruby, and 
emerald, glimmering on the table, with a look of 
supreme contempt. 

t was Lady Mary's turn ‘now to grow indignant. 
She started up with blazing eyes, her delicate form 
for once haughty and self-reliant. 

“ Be still!" cried she; “what do yon know about 
such things? I tell you if ‘this room had been piled 
from floor to ceiling with diamonds more valuable 
than any Indian princess ever saw, they could vot 
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have won from him one look or thought of mine. 
But there were influences which could not be put | han 
aside—there were more precious things at stake, 
honour, name, position—life itself. What was I to , 
do? Torn this way, and yearning with all my soul | treasure Doctor Morley gave into my care,” said she, 
in another, confronted with the direst pond ities, |} with a hollow groan. 

ed! Alack, 
best thing. I cajoled. my- {| cannot mean that anyone else has those proofs!” 
self as well as deceived him, Let it pass! Why 
must I be stretched continually on this agonizing her face, and trying throngh the wild rash of thonglits 


what wonder that yt Bs de were blin 
alack! I meant todo t 


rack? Woman, tell me your errand, and go. 


“It is soon done,” answered Jane West, ‘“ Doctor 
Morley was my friend as well as master. He trusted 
me with a great deal, although he held back the} cunning villain! Poor Will declared always that he 
secret which ate into his lifelike burning coal, ‘He | heard our mutual confessions. He has stolen the 


showed me a box one da 


She paused a moment, for her throat was dry, and | find him. Oh, Doctor Morley, to think I should have 
something very like a sob broke in upon the steadi- | so failed in this errand of yours.” 


ness of her voice. 


Lady Falkner was looking at her wistfully, for- | Jane turned, hurried out of the room, found her way 


getting her words in the ideas they suggested. 
“You lived with him-———” said she, eagerly, “ oh, 
happy woman! You saw him every day. He re- 
ceived little attentions of yours, no doubt——” 
“T did,” replied Jane, with one of her rare smiles, 
“T devoted my time and heart to his service. Heaven 


be praised that I know I; sueceeded in soothing | floor, cold, white, and rigid as a corpse. 


away a littleof his-dreariness and pain! His diary 
will show you that he was. good enough to stoop so 
much as to cherish a kindly regard for a poor. girl 
like me. Thatremembranceis what I live upon. It 
is in his service that I have braved all the dangers 
that lie between Australia and this cold land of 
yours. It ig a crown, more honourable and precious 
in my sight than your jewelled coronet, which I place 
upon my own forehead when I call myself. Doctor 
Morley’s friend. Look you, your ladyship, it will be 
more enduring than any of your, proud. distinctions 
up there above.” 

“T know it,” said Lady Falkner, in a low bitter 
tone ; “from the depths of my heart I envy you.” 


Jane West drew back with a shudder, and drew ar countenance. 


from under her shawl a small Indian box. 

“ Doctor Morley showed me once this box in.the se- 
cret drawer of his secretaire. He said when he was 
gone I was to take it in charge, and deliver it myself to 
the address. I have been at much pains and some 
peril to fulfil the request, but itis here atJast, Take 
it, madam, and oh, if your conscience ‘is’ -really 
racked, as you declare, confess before heaven the 
terrible wrong you have done to that .sainted man. 
It is the diary of his life since you parted. with him 
upon that night of the sailing of the Australian packet. 
it may explain to you still more thoroughly his self- 
abnegation and devotion, He returns to yowalso a 
packet of papers which he held all the time, a mass 
of proof which he had only to show to. the world, 
and his own fair name would have shone out more 
brightly still, and the guilt of another been-estab- 


overwhelming proof has lain there, in that secret 
drawer in Sydney, all these years, and. Doctor Morley, 
with the iron cutting into his soul; has borne, and 
kept silence.” 

Lady Mary started up, her eyes-glittering with 
wild alarm, 

“You know it all—all?” she-eried; ‘yon,.a 
stranger-——” 

“Be at peace,” said Jane, almost’ contemptuously. 
“T am Doctor Morley’s friend, because he wished:it ; 
not to save you, I also bury this thing for ever. But 
it is hard—y. hard——” she murmured, in a 
deeper tone, “ when I think of the life you blighted 
—when I remember what might have been, even in 
the later days, but for you, I am tempted to forget 
I have been taught a Christian spirit. I long tospurn 
and curse you.” 

“There is no need for that,”.said Lady Falkner in 
0 Nallers voice. “I am already curged, . here! and 
here!” 

And she laid her thin hands one ‘upon her fore- 
head, the otheragainst her palpitating heart, and 
looked so wretched, so utterly miserable, that Jane 
was touched. 

In amoment more, she held out her hands. 

_ “Give it to me. . It will be very:precious; though 
it may sting me with remorse. And try to have a 
little pity for one who was driven, by \a dire ex- 
tremity, and a timid. disposition, to be a partner in 
this monstrous wrong. The proofs you say are 
here, and the diary.” 

“They are. L read them all through and re-locked 
the box, and have never opened it since, Here is 
the key.” 

She pushed away the jewels witha scornful hand, 
set the box upon the table, and» lerself thrust in 
the key, turned it, and: swung back the lid. 

Lady Falkner watched her like one ‘fascinated— 


oy face of the pair'was the palest one could not 
y. 


The box was empty! 
“T have come all this weary way, only to lose the 
“Lost!” shrieked Lady Falkner, “you do not— 
“ Heaven only knows,” answered Jane, covering 
to find a solution of the mystery. 


She started forward at last. 
“ Ah, I have the truth now. Mathew Merle, the 


contents of that box. But I will find him—I will 


And without alook towards the half-fainting lady, 


to the outer entrance, and springing into the chaise 
was driven swiftly away. 
The guests in the drawing-room merrily de- 
tched the tess to learn the success of the 
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hat lady found her sister-in-law lying on the 





CHAPTER XxX. 


Arter Maurice Middleton left her, Jane West 
waited at the station in a state of uncontrollable ex- 
citement, despite her calm temperament. The mo- 
ments dragged as slowly as hours, and seemed each 
one to increase her alarm, and deepen her agitation. 

She had taken a seat at the door of the ladies’ re- 
tiring room, and from thence kept’ watch: with 
feverish eyes of everything that passed within the 
building. 

The moment Mathew Merle crossed the threshold 
of the great doorway, she confronted him with her 

“Sir,” said she, “do you atone in this way for 
the mercy of heaven, which saved you from so many 
dangers? How dare you be guilty of this great 
wickedness? Where is Will Yarrel ?” 

“ That is what I have come to ask,” answered he, 
his eyes burning as angrily as her own. 

“Do you deny that your false message enticed 
him away from this place? You may as well drop 
your mask now. I know you thoroughly, who you 
are, and how you have pretended ignorance of poor 
Will’s identity,” retarned Jane. 

His thin lip curled with a savage smile. 

“You are right. It is idle to wear a mask now, 
Young woman, I have no particular enmity to you, 
if you leave alone interfering with what does not 
concern you. It was a ye romantic plan, that of 
yours, and your Master Will Yarrel, but I happen 
to have an older claim, and I warn you I shall en- 
force it. Leave that foolish child alone, and go 
your own way, if you know what is best, madam.” | 
“T will not. IfI can only find Will again I will 
do my best to be a friend and protector. I will ap- 
peal to the law. What right have you to persecute 
her go?” was Jane’s indignant response. 

“You will find that the law recognives a guar- 
dian’s claim. Ican bring the law upon youif you 
hinder my taking her in charge. I am legally ap- 
pointed her guardian. I am her uncle besides, and it 
is to me that she owes her livelihood, for the pit- 
tance left to her melted away long ago,” contirued 
he, coldly, “and now, I say, let her come ont from 

her hiding-place, and put away her masquerading 

boy’s garments, and be contented with the worthy 

lot which lies before her. Where is she ?” 

“Do you think to impose upon me so? You know 

that you have enticed poor Will away from me. 

You carried the dear child away in that coach. 

Whi do you ask me to find her?” was Jane’s warm 

retort. 

Mathew Merle examined the frank, honest face, 

and mutteréd under his breath : 

“By heaven! the girl is cunning beyond my 

thought. She has not come back at all.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Jane, breath- 

lessly. 

7 The foolish simpleton opened the coach door 

somchow, jumped into the street, and tan into the 

crowd. I kept her in sight two or three streets, and 

then all at once she disappeared mysteriously. I 

was sure she would come back to you.” 

And again he looked suspiciously into Jane's face. 

But her look of delighted surprise showed him 

plainly he had given her the first news of the escape. 

“She may find her way to-you yet,” he added, eun- 

ningly; “it will be a. good plan for me to keep my 

eye on you.” 

Jane coolly looked over to the time-table. 





But suddenly Jane’s grew almost purple. She 


“Tcan take the next train,” said she; ‘my own 


staggered back with a great cry, and wrung her 
ds. 


And to herself she said exultantly : 

“That kind young gentleman has helped’ her. It 
is fortunate he gave mé an address. [ will write a 
line, and get someoné to post it, telling him where to 
send to me, and warning him that it is best for us to 
keep apart a little while.” . 

athéw Merle hung arownd until the train came 
and watched her into the carriage, even waited until! 
it whirled away, and then went sullenly and angrily 
back to town, to hear the report from the police sei 
upon Will Yarrel’s track, which, however, wa: 
meagre enough. They had been looking over suc! 
places as the escaped lad would be likely to se: k 
and had found nothing. 

He asked, himself, cautiously, concerning all a: 
rivals at the hotel where Captain Warner and’ his 
‘wife had taken rodms, and hung about ‘until tl: 
captain came up from lookitig after the ship. But 
the careless cordiality of the latter’s manner shower: 
him he had no knowledge, either of His passengers 
relation to each other: or of the @scape of Will fron 
his uncle’s pursuit. And he was once again thrown 
back upon his chagrin and disappointment. 

“At all events there is andéther wire to pull,” |. 
muttered as he sat in the little room allotted'to hir: 
by the landlord, and he took up’ the bundle in 
‘the red silk handkerchief which he had taken 
with him wherever he went. He whfastened the 
knots slowly and took out a little parcel tied again 
in a handkerchief. A small package—whieh seemed 
a collection of yellow, time-stained lettera, a minia 
ture, and a book boutid in red mordcco covers with a 
gold clasp. When he opened the latter it showed, in- 
stead of printed matter, lines of close, fine writing 
with dates above the paragraphs. 

It was Doctor Morley’s diary. 

Mathew Merle chuckled as his hard fingers toyed 
with the fluttering leaves. 

“It was an odd thing this should fall into my 
hands. It is worth a comfortable little income if | 
donot mistake. But it will not make up for the loss of 
the other. No, nothing but the other will ‘make a 
fine gentleman of my George; and a gentleman he 
shall be! I will hunt down that ungrateful minx ! 
She shall marry him—she shall marry my George !” 
The man's face changed wonderfully as he repeate:! 
the name of this only son, so that one who had only 
seen its hard, fierce expression, or its low look oi 
subtle cunning, could hardly have believed it to be 
the same countenance. 

The sharp bright eyes seemed to dilate and over 
spread with a softening haze; the trnel lines of the 
mouth unwrinkled as by-a magic power, and the 
warmth of the smile actually gave the whole face an 
expression of tenderness which had hitherto seemed 
as foreign to it as the tropic glow of sunshine to the 
ice-bound poles. ; 

“My boy, my own boy! He’sa boy any man would 
be proud of!” murmured Mathew Merle. “I’m doing 
all this for George. Not but he’s clever enough tc 
make a way for himself. But I mean he shall have 
more than money. He shall go asa gentleman into 
places where his father was onlya servant. Ho, he! 
We'll see—we'll see.” ’ 

He read a moment or two, and the old sneer came 
back. 

“ These grand people are no better than the com 
mon folks after all. Couldn’t I make a sensation 
now in London by telling what I know? I'm going 
to look at this Lady Mary Falkner. I will honow: 
you by a call, my lady, you may be sure of that 
But I must find the gir! first,” he added, glowering dis 
contentedly around him. “ It is passing strange how 
I have been interrupted, and what new affairs have 
pressed upon me. To think of that aceursed voyage ! 
{ have to find out the coward who sent me upon 
it, and to pay him off in heavier measure than he 
anticipates. And I must hurry up to London to find 
what has been done with my letters all this time, 
for George has written; I know he has written. 
Perhaps he is ready to leave India—the affairs are 
all settled. He may be on his way now. Oh, how 
I long to see the dear fellow! and to see him in the 
place he deserves! By this time he must have re 
ceived my letter from Cape Town. I want his 
answer, how I want it—and that girl—then I[ think 
I could be contented to die.” 

He was interrupted by a knock at the door, and 
going to it found one of the waiters thera, and be 
hind him a young gentleman. 

“ A gentleman to see you, sir,” said the waiter, who 
was spared farther explanation by the prompt coming 
forward of his companion. 

“ Good-day, Mr. Mathew Merle,”) said Mauric: 
Middleton, quietly, althongh his pulse was leaping 
far beyond its usual steadfness; “I have a littl 
business with you.” 

The old man did not recognize him, 

* Come in, sir,” he said, with a slight show of 
courtesy. “ You come from the police-office with 





business admits of no delay.” 


news, perhaps.” 
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He placed a chair, and closed the door upon the | 
waiter. g 

Maurice sat down, with a rising glow of exulta- 
tion in his heart. ‘The missing witness was found 
at last. 

“ No,” said he, when Mathew Merle had settled 
himself into the chair on the other side of the table. 
“ T do not come now from the police-office, although 
[ have carried a warrant in my pocket this long time 
for your arrest, and have been searching for you 
everywhere.” 

“ A warrant for my arrest,” repeated the man, in- 
dignantly ; “what does that mean? What is your 
ground of complaint?” . 

* Contempt of the rules of her Majesty’s court of 
justice. You were summoned as a wituess in the 
case of Middleton versus Wainwright, and you failed 
to appear,” replied Maurice, still in the coolest pos- 
sible tone. 

Mathew Merlo leaped up from his chair, his sallow 
face flushed to purple, his eyes showing a red glow 
through their blackness. 

“So, so! 1 think somebody else might be brought 
io the law on that account,” he snarled fiercely. 
* Whose fault was it, I pray you? Whose plot 
took me away from England, and sent me, at the peril 
of my life, on a voyage which ended in shipwreck ? 
Contempt of court, indeed !” 

“Do you mean to say you could not help your ab- 
sence ?” 

“Who are you, any way, and what authority have 
you to interfere with the business? I seem to re- 
member something about your face.” 

“T am one of the Middletons,” replied Maurice, un- 
able to repress a growing uneasiness. 

Again the fiery sparks played over those strange 
eves. 

"“ One of the Middletons—confound the name! But 
no, you are not the tall, thin-faced, gray-eyed man I 
suspect to be the cause of my sudden leave.” 

“You mean Felix,” said Maurice, hastily. “I 
saw you once or twice with my father.” 

“ Felix! Felix! yes, that was the name. He is 
the manin the long cloak. Contempt of court in- 
deed!” vociferated Mathew Merle in an incoherent 
fashion. 

“TI do not understand you in the least. Pos- 
sibly you are not to blame, but your absence left the 
Middletons in a very uncomfortable position. The 
opposing lawyer ventured to assert that we had a 
hand in your absence, because you had some inju- 
rious testimony which might have been elicited by 
cross-questioning.” 

Mathew Merle looked up into the speaker's face 
with a sardonic smile. 

“It does look like that certainly. And that Felix 
was a shrewd one.” 

‘‘ What do you mean ?” exclaimed Maurice, angrily. 

“T meap that I was drugged and put on board a 
ship just as she was casting off the tug boat, and 
my passage taken by a man in a long cloak and 
slouched cap, and the man had gray eyes and a 
hatchet face. And this Felix is such a man!” 

Maurice sat with his forehead on his hand, think- 
ing with all his power. Felix had warned him 
to leave the search alone. Felix had known 
about the presence of Mathew Merle on board the 
Lively Jane. Felix had failed in his management 
of the case, and that witness whose testimony had 
been worthless, had been of his getting up. It 
came upon him with startling conviction, and he did 
not say a word, but in his heart echoed Mathew 
Merle’s exclamation : 

“ Felix is the man who sent off your witness. If 
you have apy warrant to serve, take it to him.” 

The keen black eyes were watching his face sharply. 

“ Well, sir,” said Mathew Merle sneeringly, “ what 
is your opinion of the case?” 

“T am exceedingly puzzled, I only know that all 
this is news tome. Will you be good enough to 
tell me the circumstances? Even if it were a 
plot, it seems to me it was a very stupid one, for 
one might be sure you would find your way back.” 

“If I bore the wear and tear of the voyage—I 
have guessed sometimes that there were hopes it 
would make an ond of an old fellow like me. But it 
was reckoning without due knowledge,” he added, 
with a chuckle. “It is not much can betold. I 
strangely enough, have no power to recall my last 
consciousness, but as near as I can make it out, I 
went with a man who pretended to have been an 
old mate of mine in India into a tavern. Anyhow, 
the first I knew I was on the Lively Jane, well out 
to sea. The captain could only say that a man in 
this cloak and cap, with long whiskers——” 

“Felix has no whiskers,” exclaimed Maurice in a 
tone of relief. 

“No, but it is easy enough to step into a shop, and 





get a pair,” was the dry response. 
“ But what good could it be ?” was the perplexed 
question of Maurice. 
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“ Well, that’s a question now. I've had plenty of 
time on the ocean of nights to think it over. And 
I've made it out that he got me to state what he 
wanted before some witness; mind you, what he 
wanted, and no more ——and then he wished me out 
of the way.” 

“ But why did he want you away? De you not 
really know that we have a better claim to that 
property than the present possessor?” 

“T do, that’s certain, and it can’t be denied. 
You’ve a better right than General Wainwright, 
for your father is the legal heir of Gustavus Wain- 
wright.” 

Maurice looked up eagerly, but a shade of dissa- 
tisfaction crossed his face. ‘That sphinx coun- 
tenance of Matthew Merle hid some farther know- 
ledge behind. And yet what could itbe? The young 
man racked his brain to imagine, all in vain, and 
then he asked coldly: 

“Do I understand that you are willing to give in 
your testimony to this offect, that our claim is cor- 
rect and right?” 

“Yes, I am willing, but you had best give Mr. 
Felix to understand I am on the look out for him, 
and have a score to settle yet with him.” 

“When and where can my father have a meeting 
with you? Shall you remain here?” 

“T can’t say for certain, because I have a little 
business to look after. If it is settled, as I hope, 
before to-morrow, I’shall go up to London at once.” 

Maurice guessed very well the nature of that busi- 
ness, although the object of his fierce pursuit of the 
disguised lad was more than he could fathom. 

“T suppose,” said he,“I must be content with 
your promise to be in readiness to testify, although 
I confess I came here determined to compel you to 
accompany me to a lawyer's, and give the required 
information under oath.” 

He smiled angrily, and then burst into a laugh. 

‘*T am ready for you any time, but I prefer to treat 
with Mr. Felix. There is no danger of my failing 
you, nor of my disappearance this time.” ° 

“Then the suit will be brought up again!” said 
Maurice, writing on his card. “There is an address 
which will always find my father. Good night, sir.” 

Mathew Merle bowed him out, and then came 
back, and stood at the table, rubbing his hands glee- 
fully as he said: 

“Much good will my testimony do for them!” 

(To be continued.) 


ABBOTSWOLD. 


—_——___@—__ —- 
CHAPTER X. 

Tue shock which the marquis had received from 
the information he had obtained at the inn, and from 
the discovery he had made at the vestry, was dif- 
ferent from that which had been the result of his 
interview with Albert Callington ; though both re- 
vealing the same constitutional weakness—an ina- 
bility to bear up manfully under the pressure of 
great calamity. In his younger days he had 
never hardened his system by an indulgence in 
those sports which were the delight of most young 
men with his opportunities; but he had sought enter- 
tainment in his books, while for recreation he had 
wandered off alone, to digest in meditation the mental 
food those books had afforded. Up to the time of 
his father’s death he had never been called upon to 
bear a part in any great or important event; and 
since coming into possession of the title and estates, 
he had led a life of entire ease and repose. He 
had no trouble with his tenants, no dispute with his 
neighbours, and no need to exert himself in any way. 
Mr. Drake, his agent, was an honest, honourable, 
and faithful servant, indefatigable and straightfor- 
ward in the discharge of his important duties, anti- 
cipating all that needed to be done on the estate, 
and bold enough to carry out the plans which his 
own judgment told him were right. So, even in the 
management of his business the marquis had no 
care, simply reclining at ease in his library, or wan- 
dering about through his park where he was not 
likely to be disturbed; and, when he could not 
avoid it, entertaining his guests as best he could. 
He signed the papers which Drake brought to him, 
without stopping to inquire whether they were right 
or wrong, being assured that all was going well; 
and when he wanted money he drew his cheque 
for it. 

One day Mr. Drake said to his employer : 

“My lord, I think it would be well to invest a 
portion of your idle money so that it might become 
productive.” 

“How much have I?” the marquis asked. 

“There is now, in the hands of your bankers, 
lying in their vaults, over three hundred thousand 
pounds.” 


“Mercy! Drake isthere so much ?” 
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“Yes. You must remember it has been accumy. 
lating since your father died, and: you do not speng 
so much as he did.” 

“ Well, well, Drake, you lad better putit to some use, 
Do something with it. You know what, better thay, 
Ido. Do just what you think my father would haye 
wished you to do.” 

Mr. Drake went away, and instituted a system 
of drainage in that part of Abbotswold where the 
village was low, and where the water stood on the 
surface in the wet months, also laid out a new 
street thusreclaimed from marshy land, and put up a 
row of neat cottages, which were very soon occupied 
at a good rental—as each cottage had more than an 
acre of this newly-drained land attached to it. This 
land proved to be the richest and most productive jy, 
the parish, and furnished to the table of the marquis 
the best vegetables and the most luscious fruit hi» 
had ever eaten ; and, moreover, it swelled the sum of 
his rents Pope ora 

“Zounds! Drake is a clever fellow!” he said to 
the marchioness, when he saw~these results of his 
agent’s forethought and energy. 

We have made this seeming digression for the pur- 
pose of exposing a trait in the character of the mar- 
quis, which the reader will need to understand in 
order to account for things which are to come to 
pass. And yet, be it understood, he was not a 
coward. He possessed pride’enough to lead him t) 
maintain his position, a against mere brute force hy 
could be as boldas a faithful watch-dog. But in ihe 
great battle of life, where reverses may come whic}: 
can, in oue short hour, crush the fabric of hope ani 
promise into utter ruin—where the pilgrim may b« 
called upon to bear the burden of disappointme:: 
and shame, and to see the accumulated wealth aud 
honours of a lifetime swept away at one fell swoop— 
in such a battle, and against such results, he was 
not calculated to bear up. 

I said that the present shock to the marquis’s sys- 
tem was different from the former one. He re- 
covered his senses more quickly from this last shock, 
but not his strength. Hardly had his wife sounded 
the alarm before he was aware of what was going 
on, and his senses came in season to prevént the en- 
trance of the servants who came crowding into the 
corridor, and also to prevent the sending for the phy- 
sician. 

“T am well enough,” he said. “Iam entirely well; 
—only I think I must have some sort of heart-com- 
plaint. This weakness came upon me suddenly—it 
came upon me while I was riding very quickly. I must 
be more careful. Gertrude, I wish you would bring 
me a bottle of that old sherry. You know where itis. 
—~—Gertrude! did you understand me ?” 

The woman started like one awakened from 
dream. 

“ Did you speak to me, my lord ?” 

“Yes, I asked you to bring me a bottle of that old 
sherry. You can remove the cork.” 

Gertrude Harworth left the room, and as soon as 
the door closed behind her the marquis signified that 
he wished to be left alone with his wife. Agnes, 
still weeping, bent over her father and kissed his 
pale cheek, at the same time beggiug that she 
might be allowed to remain with him and nurse him. 

“My mother is not so strong as I am, dear papa, 
and I could move about for you much more easily aud 
quickly than she could.” 

“ My darling,” murmured the marquis, winding his 
arm about his daughter’s neck, and drawing her 
down till her cheek rested against his own, “if it 
were needful that I should manifest my love for 
you I would grant your request, but you know how 
much I love you, and you will obey me without ask- 
ing any questions.” 

“One more kiss then,” and Agnes went slowly away 
from her father’s chamber, asking herself .as she 
went, and repeating the question when she had 
gained her own apartment, why her breast was 50 
heavy and sad, and why everything seemed so dark 
and so drear? 

As she looked out upon the park, which had erst 
appeared so grand and so inspiring of pleasaut 
thoughts, she now ouly gained from the view more 
sadness and more gloom. : 

The great old trees seemed bowed with the weight 
of sombre clouds, and the breeze that murmured 
through the wide-spreading branches sang only * 
solemn requiem, and even the music of the birds 
came to her senses like the notes of a dirge. Uniti! 
now so gay and so happy—through all the years o! 
her life so bright and so promising—and now, witli 
the coming and the going of a day, gaiety and happi- 
ness, light and promise, all gone, and gloom and un- 
rest in their place. 

What was the matter with her father and her 
mother? Why had her mother shunned her ll 
through the day? And why had her father now 
sent her from his presence ? Her mother had avoided 
her! There could be no mistake. 
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“Mercy!” she cried, clasping her hands upon her 
posom, “ can I have offended them ?” 
She reflected a while, and suddenly she remem- 
pered that her father had seemed troubled when she 
thanked him because he had given to her, for her 
own, the love of Sir Rupert St. John. 
Ay, and this very day, when she had told her 
mother how happy the love of Rupert had made her, 
that mother had turned away her head and refused 
to speak for some time. . Her own excessive happi- 
ness had prevented her from noticing these things at 
the time ; but she remembered them now. 
Merciful heaven! Could it be possible that her 
proposed union with him was distasteful to them, 
and that they had only given their consent upon 
sentiments of compulsion? 
The thought—the fear—filled her with an agony 
to which all other agonies were as nothing. But it 
could not be. She would not believe it. She would 
put away the dreadful thought until she could ask 
er mother if such were the case. 
In the meantime Gertrude Harworth had brought 
the wine to her master, and had poured out a glass 
for him to drink. 
“You have been to the village, my lord ?” she said, 
interrogatively. 
A close observer might have noticed that she spoke 
with extreme eagerness; but the marquis did not 
discover it. 
“ Yes,” he answered. 
“Do you know if my cousin Luke is able to be 
out ?” 
Now the clerk was cousin german to Gertrude, and 
the marquis knew it; but even in this question he 
noticed nothing more than appeared upon the sur- 
face; and he replied, readily enough, but with a 
strange shudder: 
“ Yes, Gertrude, he is able to be out.” 
“T heard that he was ill; and knowing how weak 
he had grown of late, I feared he might be failing, so 
that, if I ever hoped to see him alive, I ought to’ 


“ You have no occasion to do so, Gertrude,” broke in 
the marquis. ‘' Your cousin is well enough to be 
out, and to attend to his business; and he walks 
stoutly, too; so put away your fears.——There— 
that will do. You may go now.” 

The woman had learned all she sought to know. 
She knew that the marquis had been to see Morrow ; 
and that he had been to the church to see the re- 
gister. 

She was keeping an account of this business, for 
she had a work of her own to do. As she came 
near the marchioness she stopped as though she 
would speak. 

She cast a look back upon the bed, and saw that 
she could not possibly spe@k to her mistress without 
being overheard, so she held her peace and passed 
on. In the corridor, after she had closed.the door 
of the chamber behind her, she stopped, and folded 
her hands reverently upon her bosom. 

“ Merciful Father in Heaven!” she prayed, “give 
me strength to do right!” After a pause, with her 
lands clasped in a determined manner, she added, 
speaking to herself,—“It must be done. Though 
it rend my heart till it breaks, I will do it!” 

And having spoken thus, she slowly and thought- 
fully took her way to her lady’s chamber, there to 
await her coming, and there and then to tell the 
archioness something that might give her light and 
hope, 

She sat there while the sun went down—while 
night came on—sat until it had been dark several 
lours,—Wwhen she arose and called a younger maid, 
who sometimes attended upon the mistress. For 
herself, Gertrude determined that she would retire, 
and that in the morning she would tell her story. 

Ah! who can tell what shall come with the 
morrow ? 

Could Gertrude Harworth have known what fruit 
the morrow was to bear for her. she would have sat 
there in the chamber of her mistress the long night 
through, before leaving with her story untold! 

“Isabel,” said the marquis, when Gertrude had 
gone, “‘ what is the hour ?” 

“It is six o'clock,” 

“So late! When did I reach home ?” 

“ About an hour since.” 

“How came I?” 

“The groom said you rode up to the castle as 
usual; only you looked pale and troubled, and took 
ho notice of him when he questioned you.” 

The marquis had no recollection of anything—no 
clear recollection—after having left the vestry. 
From the time of the giving up of the register into 
the clerk’s hands, he had only dim and shadowy 
ideas of his movements. 

Having taken another glass of wine, he told 
his wife all that had transpired—told her every- 
thing—the innkeeper’s story, and what he had found 


For a time they were both so weak and excited 
that they could only mourn and weep, the wife lying 
by her husband’s side upon the couch. They could 
not reason then—they could only dwell upon the 
picture of the fall that threatened them—the fall 
from their present exalted position to an estate that 
seemed, at that time, little. better than outcast and 
homeless! A terrible picture, truly. 

They both thought of their beloved child, and of 
how the way was open for her to save them; but 
neither of them had the courage to speak such 
thoughts then. 

They lay there upon the unopened bed—lay in the 
garbs they had worn through the day—tossing 
and writhing in agony of spirit, until they fell asleep. 

How long they had slept they knew not; but 
during the night they werearoused by aquick, sharp 
cry, which sounded like the shriek of a female in 
distress. They listened attentively, but heard no 
more, and finally they decided that only their ima- 
ginations had given birth to the noise that had 
aroused them. 

The marquis looked at his watch, but it had run 
down. It had stopped, however, just at midnight, 
so he knew it was later than that. 

“ Let us think of it no more at present,” he said, 
in answer to a remark from his wife. “I feel 
stronger now. Let us hope, if we can. Go to your 
own chamber, Isabel, and forget what I have told 

ou.” 

The marchioness went—but not to forget. In her 
chamber she found the girl whom Gertrude had left 
there, awake and trembling with alarm. 

“ What is the matter, Ruth ?” 
“Oh, my lady, such a dreadful cry! Did you hear 
?” 
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“Did you, Ruth ?” 

“Yes, ma'am. It woke me up.” 

What could it be? If Ruth had heard it, then it 
could be no dream. But neither mistress nor maid 
had the courage to go forth to investigate in the 
gloom of night, so the cause of the fearful cry re- 
mained a mystery until the morrow. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Witz the marquis lay upon the bed, taking wine 
from the hands of Gertrude Harworth, and anon tell- 
ing his wife the story of his day’s labours, a scene 
of our drama was transpiring at the cot of Owen 
Callington which we must not miss. 

Partly by persuasion and partly by threats, Agatha 
had been persuaded to take a solemn oath that she 
would not interfere in the work which was going on. 
It had been hard for her to give up her opposition ; 
but when she was brought to know that her life 
even might be in danger if she remained stubborn, 
and that her liberty would surely be taken from her, 
she had surrendered. But they had not trusted 
her bare promise. Her father would have trusted 
her, and was anxious so to do; bit Albert would 
not. 

“Oh, my son! my son!” the poor woman cried 
in agony of spirit, “ you will kill me if you treat 
me so harshly.” 

Albert answered : 

“Tf you would only die a natural death, I should 
be well rid of you; but I do not believe you are 
going to die yet awhile, and certainly I would not 
have your blood on my hands ; so you must take the 
oath, and then I shall be satisfied. Do so, and I’ll 
spare you—lI'lleventry to love you. At any rate, I'll 
not abuse you any more.” 

The clergyman had ed an oath, and 
she was forced to take it. It was a fearful thing; 
but when /the woman had pronounced the final 
word, she would sooner have cast herself into the 
flames of earthly fire, where only the body could 
be consumed, than break that solemn vow, and thus 
subject herself to the awful and never-ending penal- 
ties, which she had invoked upon herself in case of 
breaking her vow. 

It was about six o’clock in the evening when the 
Rev. Peter Walsonburg entered the fisherman’s cot. 
The family were just sitting down to supper, and he 
took a seat at the board and partook with them. 

“ Well, old fellow,” demanded Albert, after having 
eaten aslice of toast, ‘‘ what’s been done to-day ?” 
The Rey. Peter Walsonburg winced a little beneath 
the coarse familiarity of the youth, for he was not 
used to it. 

“Look ye, my son,” he said, sternly, ‘I do not 
like the manner of your address. It is as easy to be 
polite and respectful as it is to be boorish.” 

“ How now, old fellow? What’s——” 

“ Old fellow! Why do you call me that ?” 

“ Don't you like it ?” 

“ I do not. And now mark me,” pursued the clergy- 
man, shaking his finger meaningly at the ill-mannered 
young man, “if you imagine that my connection with 


low familiarity, you are mistaken. I am not lower- 
ing myself to your level. I am trying to bring you 
up, and, in the end, place you far above myself. And 
if you would ever be Marquis of Abbotswold, you 
cannot begin to study civility too soon.” 

Albert Callington was not a simpleton, and he saw 
very plainly that the Rev. Peter Walsonburg was 
not to be trifled with; and, moreover, he compre- 
hended the justice of the holy man’s last remark. He 
gulped down his rising indignation with a gasp, and 
presently said: 

“Mr. Peter Walsonburg you are right, as youalways 
are; andI,asusual,am wrong. As you say, I must 
begin to study gentility if I would be fit for my new 
place ; and surely if I would have Lady Agnes smile 
upon me, I must begin to put on new airs. You shall 
be my teacher.” 

Walsonburg knew very well that this speech 
was not more than half felt, and that it had been 
made more to appease himself than from any other 
motive ; for the young man was not ignorant of th» 
fact that but for him he could never have had this 
present opportunity ; and, furthermore, that, even 
now, were he to forsake him, he could never take « 
successful step towards the gaining of Abbotswold. 
The Rev. Peter Walsonburg smilingly nodded inreply 
to Albert's last remark, whereupon the question was 
repeated, and in a more respectful manner : 

“What have you discovered to-day? Have you 
been at work in my interest ?” 

“T have been at work in your interest, my son, 
and what I have discovered I will tell yonanon. Let 
us finish our supper first.” 

He cast a covert glance at Agatha as he spoke, 
and the youth knew so well what it meant that he 
asked no more questions. 

The supper was eaten, and when the table had 
been cleared, Agatha Callington went to her bed, 
which was away in a far gable of the attic. 

“Now,” said Walsonburg, “I'll tell you what 
I have discovered. The marquis has been to 
Abbotswold; and he has been to sce the warriage 
register at the church.” 

“ And,” said Albert, eagerly, “you know that the 
marriage was recorded ?” 

“Wait a moment,” returned he, with a gentle 
wave of the hand. “Before proceeding any farther, 
I must present you with the paper of which we 
were speaking, and ask you to give it your signature 
as Albert Percy.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“Only a bond, wherein you are pledgod to pay to 
me the sum of one hundred thousand pounds on tha 
day that you enter Abbotswold Castle by right of 
your name,—no matter whether you go ia as mar- 
quis, or only as husband of Agnes, and as heir to the 
marquisate. But that is all understood. The mo- 
ment that sees you the acknowledged son and heir 
of Albert Percy sees you master of the estates, and 
over every shilling of the incomes yon will have 
entire control. For all that I have done, and for all 
I have yet to do, I ask only a sum equal to less than 
the income of Abbotswold for one year.” 

The matter had been all talked over before; 
Albert signed the bond without hesitation, and Owen 
Callington witnessed it. 

“ And now,” said Walsonburg, as he put the docu- 
ment into his pocket, “ you have bound me to your 
interests by a tie far stronger than any that have 
as yet existed between us. It is for me to make 
this bit of paper valuable ; and in order to do that [ 
must elevate you to the highest post of honour in 
the county save one. Only the duke outranks our 
marquis. The marquis has been to see the register, 
and I can assure you he saw the marriago recorded. 
I know it is there, because I stood over the old 
clerk’s shoulder when he wrote it. Ay, and I saw 
the marquis when he came to the inn for his horse, 
and when he rode away; anda more porfect picture 
of entire and absolute dejection I never saw. Oh, 
my son, I hope you will strive to improve upon the 
hints and suggestions I have given you.” 

“In what respect ?” 

“Tn respect to the manner in which you shall con 
duct yourself before the marquis. If you can win 
him over without threats, it is as well to do it; but 
in order to accomplish that, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that you should appear to be a modest and well- 
behaved youth, and that your speech should——” 
“Good Walsonburg,” interrupted Albert, “ ask my 
grandfather how I have studied and practised.” 

“ Ay, ay,” testified the old man. “The lad’s done 
wonders. In the daytime, when we practise, I am 
his lordship, and the boy comes to me for my daugh 
ter’s hand; and I speak just as we suppose he would 
speak ; and then Albert urges his suit. Oh, he does 
it wonderfully. Egad! Walsonburg, you shall sce 
us do it. You shall see me play the lord.” 

“No, no, never mind. Iam perfectly satisfied,” 
cried the Rev. Peter Walsonburg. He understood 
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that old Owen was more anxious to exhibit his own 
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acting than to show the progress of the youth, and 
he bad no desipe to see it. “And now, Owen, how 
about the men. you were to have here when wan- 
ted?” 

“They are ready at any moment.” 

“ Are they near at hand now ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And are they safe ?” 

“ Have no trouble on that score, your reverence. 
They. are in the habit of doing a bit of work, now | 
and.then, that places them at the mercy of the law.” 

“ They are smugglers, eh?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ And how about matters at the castle ?” 

“It's all right there. Donald Burns, the groom, is 
one of us. He's been engaged with the band for 
years, and if the marquis knew how many a pipe of 
rich wine, chest of tea, and bale of fine silk, had 
been stowed away in his stables, he’d open his eyes 
wider than he ever opened them yet. But it’s all 
right, your reverence ; and Donald will be on the 
look-out to-night, and every night this week; and 
David Kendrick and Morris Thornburn can come 
when we choose to call.” 

“And now go, Owen, and bring them hither at 
once ; for the thing must be done this. very night. 
The marquis has seen the record of the marriage, and 
there is no knowing how soon he may let the news 
drop among the servants ; and if that woman should 
hear of it " 

‘“ Your reverence,” interposed the old man, as the 
clergyman hesitated, “do you really think that 
woman woulé P 

He restrained him by an impatient gesture, at the 
same time adding: 

“If we take her away, we know she will not! 
That is enough. Bring your men as soon as you 
can. 

‘“ Reverend sir,” said Albert, when the old man had 
gone, “what is it that this woman can tell, that you 
fear her so much ?” 

“ Weare not sure that she will tell anything, my 
60h. 

“ But what does she know that she can tell ?” 

“ Albert Callington,—or, Albert Percy,’ said Peter 
Walsonburg, laying his hand upon the youth’s shoul- 
der, and speakingfin a half-mysterious and half-warn- 
ing manner, “there may be such a thing as your 
knowing too much. It isn’t well for one of your 
temperament, liable to be cross-questioned as. you 
may be, by shrewd lawyers, to know more than is 
necessary. All [can tell you is this: Gertrude Har- 
worth might tell something, if she were so minded, 
which would make that record of your mother’s mar- 
riage not worth the poor bit of paper it covers in the 
register. I'd tell you more, only there’s no knowing 
what tack the lawyers might take in cross-question- 
ing 

The young man was anxious. to know more; but 
he felt that it would be useless to question; so he 
lropped the subject, and was content to rehearse the 
art he was to play before the marquis; and he did it 
.o much better than Walsonburg had expected, that 
the latter complimented him highly. 

“If you do as well as that, my son, when you 
ire in bis presence, you will do well enough,” 

They had just concluded the rehearsal when Owen 
(Callington returned, bringing with him the two men 

whom he had spoken. Peter Walsonburg looked 

them, and be was satisfied that they would an- 
swer very well. He beheld two men, not only stout, 
bold, and reckless of moral consequences, but men 
who were shrewd enough to do their work in a safe 
ind artistic manner. They were men who had for | 
years eluded the vigilance of the, officers, and they 
were not likely to leave any traces by which they 
could be tracked from the seene of their operations. 

‘The two men sat down, and having drank from 
Owen's jug, they listened to the instructions which 
he Rev, Peter Walsonburg had to give. 

“It is my desire,” he said, after the matter had 
been thoroughly discussed, “that the woman shall 
not be injured in any way. At present she stands in 
the way of justice to our friends, and she must be got 
rut of the way until that is arranged.” 

The Rev. Peter Walsonburg did not tell the whole 
truth. That he had. no desire to do injury to Ger- 
trude Harworth was true, but it was not true that be 
meant to set her free as soon as Albert became 
master of Abbotswold. He had not thought what 
he should do with her after that; but one thing 

vas certain—he did not mean that she should be re- 
ased, to tell her story to whom she pleased. 

By-and-bye he arose to take his leave. 

“My son,” he said, “ you know where to find me 
when you want me?” 

“ Yes, your reverence.” 

“] shall be there when you come.” 

And with this he took his leave. 

Owen Callington had promised that he would not 


t 





irink much on this night, and he kept his word; 


though, if Albert had not been therd to keep an eye Away through the corridor and through the halj 
upon him, he might have yielded to the tempter. | —out into the court—and thence down to the stables, 
However, as it was, he kept himself perfectly clear- | as she could tell by the pawing of the horses, 
headed; and when the hands of the clock pointed to } But even here the cloth was not. removed from her 
a quarter to twelve he arose and prepared to set; head, though her captors»gave her morechance to 
forth. breathe. 
“ Donald will be looking for us at midnight,” he She knew that, one at a time, the men left, and 
said, “and we shal) have just time to get there.” from the sounds that» reached her she judged that 
The stable-yard of Abbotswold Castle was bounded | they. were putting on their shoes. 
on the east by the main wall of the structure, and at | Ina little while they took her up and bore her on 
this point was a gate opening out into a larger yard, | again—bore her beyond the. castle wall, whore 
fenced off from the park. This gate was double, | they were joined: by another who d to have 
constructed of oaken planks, thickly studded with | been waiting outside. She heard the voice of this 
iron bolts, and armed with double locks and cross- | now man, and she knew it was the voice of Owen 
bars. ‘he man who had charge of» this gate was | Callington, and then the whole: business was plain to 
Donald Burns, the head groom of the castle; and | her understanding. ; 
the privilege of holding this way of ingress and | On—on—on—over the plain and)through the deep 
egress the worthy man had often turned to good ac- | wood+-on for weary, some. miles—not a word 
count; for more than one cargo of smuggled goods | to tell her whither they. bore her—not a word to 
had been secretly brought through that pass, and | tell her of her fate. It had been hours—to her it 
safely lodged in odd corners and out-of-the-way | seemed an age—when the party and a new 
places of the spacious stables and outhouses— | voice sounded in her-ear, Wasitthe voice of Wal- 
places where the king’s officers had never thought of || sonburg, whom she once heard preach at Abbotswold 
looking for goods of that description. —led to hear him from curiosity to~behold the man 
On the night of which we are writing, Donald kept'| who had spoken the words that gave grounds for 
watch at this postern, and just as the last reverbera- | that record in the age register? Was it his 
tiong of ‘the old castle clock were dying-away upon | voice? She felt sure of it. ! 
the air of the midnight hour, a low whistle washeard | Not long was the stop hore: Ou»again—very 
outside the wall. Donald placed two of his fingers | shortly over crumbling niasses of rock—then upon 
in his mouth, and gave a whistle in return, and pre- | a solid pavement—then the creaking of a heavy 
sently afterwards the signal was repeated from with- | door upon its hinges—on through a damp, chilly 
out. passage—another door—down a flight of steps—on 
“ All right!” said the groom to himself. again—one more door, and she was placed upon a 
And thus speaking, he slipped the bars—the key | seat, the bonds cast from her. limbs, and the cloth 
was not needed; he swung — the gate, upon | from her head. 
which our two friends from the fisher’s cottage en-| A dark, dismal, vaulted apartment, with floor, 
tered. walls, and ceiling of solid masonry—a tallow candle ; 
“David? Morris ?” and a man and a woman standing near her, gazing 
“ We're here,” replied the foremost. curiously into her face, as though wondering what 
“ Where’s old Owen?” she thought of it. 
“ He’s outside.” They were not old people, nor, were. they young. 
“All right. We don’t need him here.” They were not good-looking. people, nor were they 
“Ie the coast clear ?” asked Thornburn. ugly. The positive trait in both, which Gertrude 
“Yes,” replied the groom, “but I had my doubts | quickly discovered, was dogged stubbornness. 
this evening. The master came home as though| “ Where are the men who brought me hither?” 
he'd seen a hundred ghosts, and when he got to his} “Gone.” — 
chamber he had another fit just like one he had be-| ‘Am I @-prisoner?” ; 
fore; and fora while I feared he'd keep everything | “That's just as you please to take it. You're a 
up; but I was in a little while ago, and everything | lady, and this is your  castle,.and’ we are your ser- 
is quiet; and I fastened all the doors.so that we'll | vante; and: while. we'll do all we canto make you 
have no trouble.” comfortable, we must look ‘to it that you don’t run 
A short conference was held, at the end of which into danger by leaving your stronghold; because, 
the groom procured a dark lanternand a clean horse-  d’ye see, there may be them as would kill you i! 
cl-th, while the two smugglers removed their heavy they should catch you away from here » 
shoes. | (Te be continued.) 
* 


* * * . | 
—— 
Gertrude Harworth, when she reached her | 
chamber, after having left Ruth to wait for her mis- | M ICH E L-DE VE R. 
tress, remained a long time up, undecided whether ° 
she should retire, or whether she should go back and | ‘ 
CHAPTER XLIII. 


wait for the marchioness. 

“My lord has surely seen that record,” she} Crate threw herself upon the. seat, and Latour 
soliloquized ; “and he has seen that it stands in my took his place on the side of the couch ; he sat some 
aucle’s own handwriting. He will tell my lady—I | moments pondering over the past, trying to recall 
know he will tell her—and she may go mad witl:| with vividness those long-vanished days, with al! 
terror. I must see her—I must tell her this night. | their bitterness and heart-burning. 

I will keep the secret no more—no more !” At length he raised his eyes, fixed them steadily 

At eleven o'clock she crept softly out to the | apon her, and commenced in clear, measured tones: 
chamber of her mistress, and noiselessly opened the “In those days when I was all in all tomy father, 
door. The girl was asleep in a chair, and the mar- | I was the only creature he had to love, for my mo- 
chioness had not come. ther died when I was very young, and he transferred 

She stood there a little while, and then went back to me the affection he had felt for her. I was never 
to her own apartment, where she sat down, thinking | permitted to feel her loss; all that the most tender 
that she would wait until the marchiouess came, and | thoughtfulness could bestow was lavished upon me; 
then go-and speak with her, and that she might hear | aud as I grew to man’s estate, my father showed the 
more distinetly, she left her door ajar. She sat down | utmost confidence in my judgment and capacity for 
in.a chair by-her dressing-table, and with her head | business. 
resting upon her hand, she reflected upon the reve- | “ He. was then the head of a large banking estab- 
lation she had to make. lishment; and enjoyed a celebrity for financial 

At length Gertrude slept, notso soundly, however, | ability. He endeayoured to train my mind to the 
but thet alight footfall aroused-her, and she started same pursuit, but I had other tastes which conflicted 
up, thinking that her mistress had gone to her with his wishes ; my intellect possessed a wider 
chamber. range than his, and the dry details of business could 

She opened her eyes; the dark forms of two , not satisfy me, or fillmy rare to the exclusion of 
men were there, hurrying towards her, and before | things I found more attractive. 
she could give a note of alarm, a thick cloth was “To induce me to yield my taste to his wishes, he 
thrown over her head ; she was cast upon a couch, | offered me a great bribe ; when I had barely attained 
bound, and then takev up and borne swiftly away. | my majority, a partnership in the firm was pro, osed 
At a turnin the-corridor, not far from her lady's | to me, on the condition that I should devote all my 
chamber, the man who held her by the shoulders, energies to the business. I accepted it reluctantly, 
with one strong hand upon her mouth, struck so | for I felt that it was a snare under a brilliant guise ; 
violently against the abrupt angle of the wall that | but I did accept it, and for three years I made myself 
he wae very near dropping his burden. a martyr to the firm. My father was so well satisfied 

As it was, his hand was forced away from her | with my management, that at the end of that time 
mouth, and at that moment she uttered a quick, loud | he ventured to makean extensive tour, leaving the 
cry—a startling scream that caused the very walls affairs of the house in my hands. 
to vibrate. “ Alas! he chose the worst possible time for his 

With a muttered curse the man regained his hold, | travels. I had not long before seen a beautiful girl 
and after this she had no power to cry—no power to | with whom 1 had fallen madly in love. I was 
breathe, only just enough through the struggling | dreaming only of Josephine Le Blonde, when I should 
nostrils to support life. have been watching the money market. I idled away 
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the time in her society, which should have been 
employed in watching those around me. 

“The cashier in our establishment was implicitly 
trusted both by my father and myself, but after- 
events proved that he had long watched for :an op- 
portunity to rob the house. 

“ He found it now. A commercial crisis was im- 
pending, and I was unprepared for it. I used the 
credit of the firm to borrow from our personal friends, 
and I believed we should be able to weather the 
storm. I still think we should havedone 60, if I had 
not gone into the country on a visit to: Josephine, 
leaving the affairs of the firm to be managed, by Bel- 
lair in my absence. 

“That night he disappeared, and‘ with him the 
funds I had received from my friends: Six millions: 
of francs were taken in notes and gold, and none: of 
them could ever be traced. The been 
carefully prepared for, and net a elite toits perpe- 
trator could be discovered. 

“ Bellair’s flight was a death-blowto thecredit of 
Lapierre and Son, and my father came home)toi find 
ruin in the shape most terrible tohim. Youdéenot 
understand what it is to a mercantile man tédose¢the 
prestige he has won through years of successful téil; 
to sink down among the dishonoured herd of speen- 
lators, who have failed to meet their a 
through want of tactor lack of honesty. Itis dif- 
ficult for those who suffer from a failure to distin- 
guish between the-two, and obloquy is visited alilie 
on the unsuccessful honest man and on the swindlén 

“Our poor father had an almost morbid sense of 
honour, and he was outraged im the most sensitive: 
part of his nature. The ee 

iven into my charge, for meny months I 
Suffered Bellair to keep thempin his possession, for I 
was 60 much infatuated with! the falseqvoman’ who 
held me im her toils, that I was: glad to give-the re- 
sponsibility to one who seemed so: willing to: 
it, and I devoted the time: thus gained 
idol. 

“ Bellair was a plausible man, and foryears he 
had possessed the unlimited trust of everyone in the 
establishment ; but he was that most dangerous of 
all knaves—a man who assumes an appearance of 
truth and probity, only that he may gain power for 
a grand villany when the favourable opportunity 
arrives. 

“But for my carelessness, it could never have 
arisen, and for that I shall always blame myself ; 
but I swear to. you that I was guiltless of any 
thought of wrong. I believed the integrity of 

ellair to be as impregnable as my own—his in- 
terest in Lapierre and Son scarcely inferior to that 
felt by my father himself. 

“When the books were exhibited, it was found 
that false entries had been made; large deposits 
were not accounted for at all,though the men who had 
trusted us held vouchers for them. Nothing saved 
me from prosecution but the most positive proof 
that, for months past, the books had been: kept en- 
tirely by the man who had consummated our ruin. 

“The crash was complete, and when our business 
was wound up, it was found that we could scarcely 
pay half our liabilities by sacrificing every available 
portion of the property we d. 

“T cannot tell you what I suffered in those days, 
Claire, for I had not only financial ruin to face, but 
also to bear the burden of broken hopes and outraged 
affections. My father opposed my union with 
Josephine Le Blonde, for she was not in our sphere 
of life. He declared that she was vain, giddy, and 
utterly unsuited tome as a wife; but I was madly in 
love with her, and I could see no flaw: in the lovely 
being I had set up as an idol inthe sanctuary of 
my heart. 

“Josephine possessed no fortune, and I determined 
to endow her with a small estate my father had pur- 

‘hased and settled on me when I attained my 
twenty-first year. I considered this property mine 
‘0 do as I pleased with; and two weeks. before 
‘he knowledge of our ruin came to me, I pri- 
vately married Josephine, and gave it to her asa 
vridal present. 

“ The settlements were drawn up in such a manner 
‘s to give my wife exclusive control of the income 
“l ten thousand franes arising from the estate. At 
‘he time I did this I considered sucha sum a mere 
vagatelle, for I annually spent five times the amount 

2 my own pleasures. 

“When the settlement with our creditors was 

‘ade, my father gave im that asa portion of the 

‘sets, and I was forced to avow my marriage and 
s.0w that I had placed the property beyond my own 

utrol, I had never seen him angry before, but now 
‘is Tage was terrible. I thought then; and I still be- 

‘eve, that he was suffering from temporary insanity; 

' n0 other way can I excuse what followed, for I, too, 

‘ve had my wrongs to bear, and ‘they have: been 

deep and bitter. 

“Some of those who-had suffered loss through us 


declared that I had taken care to provide for myself, 
andit was even insinuated that I was in league with 
the villain who had robbed us—that I shared with 
him the-spoils he had secured. 

“No one had the hardihood to accuse me openly, 
for there was no proof of collusion on my part, and 
each one hesitated to give the charge a tangible 
shape. But my poor father heard those things whis- 
pered; he was maddened by them, and he came hither 
to seek and accuse me himself. 

“This old tower had descended to me from my 
mother, and with the few acres that were then at- 
tached to it, was held by a tenure that was inalien- 
able. It was of too little value at any rate to be 
cared for by our creditors, and I was allowed to re- 

it. I had taken refuge here to gain time for 
ion, and to settle on some plan to retrieve-our, 


it might. To repay both 
~ toa had lost by us I intended, if all the 

of my life were devoted to that purpose... I 
written to J ine that I would go to her when 
I bad definitely my plans, for even then I in~ 
tuitively felt that from herI should receive but little 
consolation. I hadseen her once after the final crash; 

so openly betrayed her chagrin at finding 
‘the wifeéeof a poor man,.when she tho 
shevhad married. s*millionsire,that I was struck to. 
theheart by her worldliness, and knew too late that 
k timate placed: upon her byymy father was the 
one. 

| “ Sorely wounded in spirit, altnost hopeless of) the: 
ithe that Z limmared:myself in this 
solitude. towegsim:- my’ courage, to strengthen. the 
armour of''myseal for the stermstruggle I knew I 
must make, tossve my good nameend go among men 
once:more: with lofty front, unsoiled by suspi of 
wrong to others. 

' “T was pacing theffoor of this: room, thinking al- 
most to madness, when my father camein and threw 
himself upon the chair you now He looked 
old, haggurd, and wild, aod belmpeanihad tails 
bosom, as if ething was led there that he 
was anxious to assure himself was quite gafe. He 
glared on me with an expression I could not interpret, 
and after a pause, said : 

“* It is consummated ; we have sunk down—down 
from the pinnacle of prosperity, to obloquy and igno- 
miny ; and I, unhappy father that I am, I have not 
even the right to defend my own son. If I am ex- 
onerated from fraud, it is at his expense ; and those 
have been found — even monet oy “os Iam * 
be supported from the property that m secure: 
to that woman you iin as your wife: I would 
sooner beg from door to door—sooner starve than 
touch a crust beneath the roof that owns her for its 
mistress—the cozening Delilah who has shorn you of 
your honour and your self-respect.’ 

“* No, not of either,’ I replied. ‘I will live down 
the slanders of which I have been made tho victim, 
and yet prove to those who have trusted us that we 
were fully worthy of their confidence. As to my 
wifé, since she stands in that relation to me, I ask 
that you will speak of her with less acrimony, or 
not name her at all. I have been. infatuated by her 
to that degree that I have lest all.in gaining her; 
but being mine, I am. bound te protect her even from 

‘ou. I do not ask you to accept anything from her; 

shall take nothing from her resources myself, for I 
intend to labour for bread for you and myself, and 
also:for something more.’ 

“ With a dreary sigh, he asked: 

“* Who will give employment to the dishonoured 
bankrupt? The opportunity to regain your lost 
prestige will never be afforded you. No man will 
trust you—no one—no one.’ 

“*Phen we will emigrate,’ I said: ‘There are 
lands in which money can be accumulated more 
rapidly than in France. We will go together to the 
East Indies. We have correspondents there who 
will aid both you and me to get into business. I 
am young and , and I will bear the heat and 
burden of the battle that is to be waged. I will yet 
repay those men to the uttermost farthing of what 
we owe them, and the name of Lapierre shall be as 
untarnished asit was before this wretched failure.’ 

“He shook his head, and moodily said : 

** But you forget your wife. What is to become 
of her if this plan be carried into effect?’ , 

“* Of course she must accompany me in my exile, 
bat you need not live with us unless Josephine be- 
comes more pleasant in your sight. When you 
know that she and you are the only beings I love, 
you should suffer your heart to open to her.’ 

“*Oh, my poor deluded ae «i he passionately 
cried. ‘Do you in truth love this false syren who 
has lured you to destruction? But for her you 
would have been faithful tothe trust reposed in you; 
you would have the interests confided to 
you even with your life, but she led you away, she 
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nes. 
\ “To restore them I was resolved, cost what laboury | 


bewitched you to that degree that everything was 
forgotten, but her fair face and beguiling tongue. 
To her I owe the ruin that has overtaken me, and 
never, as I hope for mercy, will I forgive her.’ 

“He looked like a maniac as he uttered those 
words, and I endeavoured to sooth him by saying: 

“Josephine shall help me to retrieve the misfor 
tunes she is wrongfully accused of causing. It was 
not herfault. Ialone amto blame. In time your 
feelingsmust soften towards one who has really 
committed no offence against you, and you will re- 
voke what : 

“Helook 


you have just said. 
ed at me very strangely, and still kept 
his bands inside his vest, but I could not imagine 
that hemeant to do me a bodily injury. | felt cer- 
tain: that»he had a pistol concealed there, but my 


only; féer*was that he meditated suicide. After « 
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persist clinging to that woman, 
although’ tell you that she and f are antagonistic— 
that we-can never dwell together beneath the same 
roof?’ Yet you are my only child, and from your 
reer < have been the one joy and hope of my 
heart: . 1 you give me up for her?’ 

“‘If-you insist that I must sacrifice one or the 
other, w of heaven must decide for me,’ I re- 
plied,.‘butmy affection for my wife is not incompa 
tible-with'the filial duty I owe to you.’ 

“* Piliah'd—l,’ he cried ins:transport of fury. 
‘Tl havenone of that twaddle. You either belong 
to me~ortovher, and you shall choose between us. 
Would: skeehelp you to build up your eredit anew, 
do-youtliik? Would such a woman as I know her 
to be, subimitto a single privation'to restere your tar 
nished honour? Would she give up the slightest 
caprice for’your sake? No—# thousand no, 
and you will’ yet find out all the hollowness of her 
— It maddens me to know thatfor her sake 
you have trifléd away all that is most ious to 
manhood—self-respect, independence, brilliant pros 
pects—all givemforaedoll who thinks enly of her 
own , oftheluxury she loves much better than 
she has everloved you.’ 

‘“‘His words were so true that they stung me to the 
quick. I angrily said: 

“* Cease, sir, to vilify my wife ; I have married her 
—she is mine to defend, even from the attacks of my 
own father.’ 

“* Yes, and to sustain at the expense of all that 
should be dear to you. But that shall never be; since 
she would alienate you from me, and make you her 
dishonoured slave, I will play the part of Brutus, and 
take the life I gave.’ 

“With the rapidity of lightning, he drew forth his 
pistol and fired twice at me before I could make an 
effort to evade him.” 

Claire uttered an exclamation of horror. 

“Is it possible that my father tried to take your 
life, Armand? He told me nothing of this. Ah, you 
have indeed had much to bear.” 

Latour threw open the bosom of his shirt, and 
pointed to two scars upon his breast. 

“The balls entered here, and I fell, as he thought, 
dead. As I told you before, I believe he was de- 
ranged when he committed the deed. 

“When it was accomplished, he rushed down the 
staircase, and left the house without saying a word 
to anyone; but my old nurse caught a glimpse of his 
white face as he mounted his horse, and alarmed, she 
scarcely knew why, she came up to the tower to see 
if all were well with me. 

“You may imagine her constermation when she 
found me lying upon the floor in a pool of my own 
blood. She lifted me to the couch, and stanching 
the wounds as well as possible, left me a few mo- 
ments to send her husband for a surgeon. 

“It is useless to dwell on all that happened then. 

I lay ill for many weeks; my father effected his 
escape from France, and sailed for England. I do 
not know if remorse haunted him fur tho deed he 
had committed in a moment of frenzy, for he never 
wrote to me, though he was aware of my convales- 
cence. 
“ T sent a letter to him as soon asI was able to hold 
apen. No notice was taken of my appeal, and! was 
too proud to make another attempt to conciliate one 
who owed me some reparation for the suffering he 
had inflicted on me. 

“ Had my father wriiten to me, I would have told 
him that the chief obstacle to our re-union was re 
moved, for my wife refused to visit me in my illness, 
and demanded a divorce. She wrote me the most 
heartless and crue] letter, informing me ‘that I 
had. deceived her when I married her ; that I must 
have been aware of the ruin which impended over 
me before our union. She wound up by saying 
that another suitor less wealthy than she believed 
me to be was preferred to me, but she had sacrificed 
her inclinations to the gratification ef her pride, and 
had given me her hand in the full confidence that I 





could bestow on her the splendour I had so often 





promised. She declared that she regarded marriage 
in the light ofa business contract, and the party that 
failed to redeem all his or her promises, merited repu- 
diation. She asked me to give her back her freedom, 
that she might bestow her hand on the man she pre- 
ferred tome. At the same time she plainly stated 
that she expected to be permitted to retain the estate 
I had settled on her, as compensation for the wrong 
she had suffered at my hands.” 

Claire again exclaimed, but Latour raised his hand 
and frigidly said: 

* Ne comments if you please, Claire. I can tell 
this, but even at this distance of time I cannot bear 
to hear Josephine harshly spoken of by anyone save 
myself. Thatis the right I have purchased through 
suffering, but it is accorded to no one else.” 

After a pause, he again went on: 

“ How I lived through those days I have never been 
able to understand ; but I think it was my resolution 
to re-establish my financial credit that gave me 
strength to bear up under the double load that was 
crushing me to the earth. That was something to 
live for, even if a false woman had deserted me. 

“ Zolande is an excellent nurse, and I was lucky 
enough to have the attendance of a skilful surgeon ; 
through their unremitting care I was restored to the 
power to act, and think for myself. The first use I 
made of my restored health was to petition for a 
dissolution of the tie, that had become as odious to 
me as it was oppressive to Josephine. I had 
wrecked my life for the sake of this woman, and she 
refused toshare hers with me. The knowledge that 
she wished to be free from me sufficed to disenchant 
me; I saw through all the shallow pretences that 
had ensnared me, and led me a captive to her 
slightest wish. 

“ Outwardly she was beautiful, and I had gifted 
her with all nobleness and excellence of nature; 
stripped of my ideal attributes she now stood be- 

ore me in her true colours, and I loathed her more 
deeply than I had once loved her. After the first 
shock was over I do not think I suffered much on 
her account; scorn swallowed up anguish, and a 
huge self-contempt, that I had been so deceived 
by this heartless syren, overcame even my regrets 
for the isalation to which she had condemned 
me. I felt almost as cynical as Timon, but I 
would not suffer myself to mourn over what I had 
lost. 

His voice suddenly sunk, and his companion saw 
that even at this distance of time it was bitter to him 
to recall those days of darkness. She broke the 
silence that ensued by asking: 

“Did you allow that- woman to retain the pro- 
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perty of which you spoke? I should have wrested 
it from her at all hazards.” 

“T could not do so without a lawsuit, and I made 
the settlement so secure that the lawyers doubted 
my power to undo it. I suffered her to keep it; 
she disposed of it without delay, and disappeared, I 
did not care whither. It was years before I ob- 
tained a clue to my rival, or learned what had be- 
come of -the fair traitress. Only then did I know 
how unutterably base she had been to retain that 
money. 

“With restored health, I had but one object in 
view, and that was to accumulate the means of re- 
paying those who had suffered through my culpable 
neglect of the business entrusted toms. The sur- 
geon who attended me in my illness became my 
warm personal friend, and he espoused my cause 
wherever he heard me spoken of. He did more than 
this, for he was a man of large heart, and keen sense 
of justice. He saw that I only needed a chance to 
repair the disasters of our failure, and he used his 
influence to procure me a situation in a large mer- 
cantile establishment in China, of which his brother 
was the head. y 

“Thad not a single tie to bind me to my native 
land, and I gladly accepted the exile that was 
offered me. I will lightly pass over the years I spent 
in that far-distant land. I brought all my industry 
and business-tact to the service of a liberal chief, 
already prepossessed in my favour by the praises of 
his brother. M. Dumont advanced me rapidly, and 
at the end of my third year of service he took me 
into the firm asa partner. 

“In five more years I had redeemed the obliga- 
tions 1 had taken on myself, and once more the 
name of Lapierre and Son stood untarnished before 
the world. 

“ After twelve years of drudgery I returned to 
France, rich and esteemed by those whose good 
opinion I cared to claim. In the interim my mother’s 
cousin had died, leaving me the title I now bear, and 
a few thousand francs per annum to sustain it. I 
tried the idle life of an aristocrat, but I was no longer 
young or gay enough to enjoy it. I gambled 
to pass away my time, lost large sums, and finding 
that I should ruin myself through sheer ennui, I 
gave up the attempt to be what neither nature nor 
education had fitted me for—a man of fashion. 

“T went back to my old employment, and the 
banking house of Latour and Co. soon took as good 
@ position in the financial world as that of Lapierre 
had once held. My partuer was a thorough man of 
| business, and at the end of the second year I gave 

the principal control of the firm to him, and tried to 
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fill the vacancy in my heart by the excitements of 
travel. That wearied me; in early youth I had a 
passion for chemistry, and it now revived. 

“T have studied all the books that treat of my 
favourite science, and gradually the conviction came 
into my mind that the transmutation of metals is not 
an impossibility. I sought knowledge from every 
source, consulted either personally or by letter wit! 
all the learned chemists in the civilized world, and 
finally journeyed to the Orient to seek Omar Melitki, 
a learned Persian, who was said to possess occult 
secrets that were carefully withheld from the Chris- 
tian world. 

“From him I gained the clue I had so long sought, 
and a few more experiments must make me familiar 
with the wonderful process. I shall become the 
benefactor of my race; the gold into which I shal! 
convert the inferior metals shall be poured forth wit! 
unstinted hand, to lift up the toiling millions of earth. 
and give to every straggling creature the means 
of securing a respectable su ce. The working 
man shall be able to lay aside something from 
his labours, besides providing for the wants of 
those dependent upon him. Education shall be 
free to all elasses, with such moral training as 
will lift the masses from the base position of mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, and they shall 
feel that they are men, responsible to heaven and 
their fellow-creatures for the actions of their daily 
lives. If long life be granted me, I shall accomplis): 
much towards this renovation, and I shall bequeat! 
my secret to those who will continue to use it ouly 
for the good of the human race. Too great wealth 
corrupts a nation, as all history proves, and I shall 
not allow my great discovery to become commol 
property. It shall only be left in the hands of those 
who will know how to use it discreetly, and for the 
general good.” 

“ But how can be sure of that after you are 
gone?” asked Claire. “ Your dream is a very beau- 
tiful one, but it seems to me impracticable. Gold 
procured at will from the baser metals, would lose 
its value as a commercial standard. Your secret 1s 
too wonderful to be kept concealed, and others would 
learn, and make an evil use of it.” 

The glow his last words had brought to the cheek 
of the enthusiast died suddenly away, and after 
pause, he said: 

“I have thought deeply of that, but when I am 
assured of success, I shall seek, and find the means 
of obviating all those difficulties. If heaven places 
such power in my hands, it will show me how to use 
it for the greatest benefit of his creatures.” 

(To be continued.) 
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COPPER AND GOLD. 
a 
CHAPTER XV. 


“ You are with those that love you, prince,” said 
Signor Vasco, in Arabic. “You are doing well. 
Remain quiet for a few moments while I speak with 
this young lady.” 

The Arabian closed his eyes, for the power of the 
poison was still upon him, and Signor Vasco, beckon- 
ing Hermione and Vellino aside, whispered in 
English : 

“T need not ask you to repeat your promise to 
keep sacredly secret all you have seen and heard, 
and may suspect. This is my daughter Milania— 
you saw her portrait in the other room, her exact 
image as she appeared when sixteen years of age. 
She has seen years of sorrow and sadness since any- 
one could recognize her, in her present garb, as the 
original of that portrait. But it is not of ourselves 
we would speak, for you may be in danger. Be as- 
sured that Carrol Glenville is not your father, for 
such as he, can be the father of only vicious off- 
spring like themselves, He knows that you are 
here, and may return before morning i" 

“Indeed, I fear as much,” interrupted Hermione, 
“aud wish to seek refuge elsewhere. Let me go at 
once. I am sure that I can obtain shelter at the cot- 
tage of Rouletta’s father.” 

_“ The night is very stormy, nor do we know the 
distance——” 

“No matter. Anything rather than fall into the 
hands of Carrol Glenville.” 

_ Our porter, who is very grateful to you for your 
kindness to him, is well acquainted with the town, 
and will accompany you,” said Signor Vasco. “Cast 
this lion's skin over your head and shoulders—it 
will protect you from the rain and cold. If possible 
let me hear from you to-morrow. I trust our exer- 
‘ions may succeed in restoring Clarence Parmond to 
you—perhaps, however, you nay need money——” 

“Oh, no, at least not now; I have some in my 
i replied Hermione. “I have more than 
enoug ee 

“ Should yon need more you must not hesitate to 
“pply to us for it,” continued Signor Vasco. “I 
have a desire to. see Rouletta Freeland, and her 
father also, Please assure him that we mean 
him no harm, But our friend is stirring, and needs 
my attention. Vellino, conduct the lady to the hall, 
and give Ulric orders to accompany her. Farewell 
for a time, and trust in heaven.” 

So saying, Signor Vasco returned to the side of 


[OUT ON THE STEPS. ] 


the Arabian, who had again opened his eyes, while 
Vellino departed quickly. 

Ulric, overcome by the great fatigue of having 
nothing to do, had already fallen asleep in his chair, 
despite the soreness of his visage and bones, and 
knew nothing of the approach of anyone, until Vel- 
lino tapped him upon the shoulder. 

“ Ah,” said he, rising and rubbing his eyes, and 
staring at the artist and Hermione, “ have 1 been 
asleep?” 

“ Not long, surely, for you have not long left us 
alone,” replied Vellino. “ But, tell me, do you know 
where Freeland, the blacksmith, lives ?” 

“Very well, signor. He has a noble heart and 
befriended me when I needed aid.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so, Ulric; for this 
young lady, fearing to remain in this house any 
longer, lest that violent man may return—for no 
doubt he heard and knew her voice—desires to 
seek refuge at the cottage of the smith. You will 
go with her and return as soon as you can.” 

“ With pleasure, signor; but the night is very dark 
and stormy. Listen, you can hear the wind roar- 
ing even here.” 


Hermione, quickly. 
pelled to ask you to act as my escort.” 
“ As for that, Miss Hermione, it would be a pleasure 


Swiss, gallantly, as he threw a cloak over his 

shoulders and lighted a lantern, which he produced 

from the drawer under his hall-chair. “It may be 

well, too, to have these with me,” he added, as he 

took from the same convenient receptacle a pair of 

large pistols and thrust them under his vest; “ for 
wder and ball than angry words. Now, then, my 
y, we are ready.” 

“T must take your arm, Ulric,” said Hermione, as 
Vellino opened the door. 

“Oh,” thought Ulric, as he felt the trembling, yet 
tenacious grasp of the small fair hands clinging to 
his stout arm, “things come around strangely in 
this world. 
man gave me a thrashing, and his beautiful daughter 
took pity on me as a miserable wretch. 
have had the pleasure of throttling my very rich 
man and knocking him down with a chair, and here 
Tam protecting his beautiful daughter. Why? But 
that is none of my business.” 

He held the lantern carefully, that his fair com- 
panion should not stumble in descending the steps, 
and Vellino, or, as we may now call her, Milania, 
' looked afterthem for an instant, the vestibule of the 





“I do not fear the darkness nor the storm,” said , 
“But I am sorry to be com- | 


to wade throngh fire to serve you,” exclaimed the | 


the streets are infested with men, more apt to heed | 


Not many months ago my very rich | 


Now | | 


entrance and the pavement before it being illumined: 
by the rays of the lantern. 

Someone, or something, was sitting or crouching 
upon the lowest stone step, as Ulric and Hermion: 
descended—something which, at first, appeared a 
mere black heap of rags; but, as they went down, a 
pale, scarred, and malicious-featured face rose wiih 
the heap, and Ulric saw that it was a woman. 

“Ho!” said he, pausing, and raising his lantern. 
“ Are you spying again ?” 

He had not time to say more, for the woman, afte: 
giving a glance into the face of Hermione, and an- 
other up the steps at Milania, vanished into the 
pitchy darkness of the night and storm. 

“T wonder who she is, and what she wants?’ 
muttered Ulric, as he and Hermione hastened on. “ | 
have noticed that ugly pair of eyes several times 
within a few days. She seems to haunt the neigh- 

bourhood of my master’s house ; but it is none of my 
business.” 

Milania had caught the rapid glance cast upward 
by those dark, sparkling, and baleful eyes, and in- 
stantly closed the door, locking and barring it with 
| tremendous haste. 

This done, she hurried back to the apartment of 
the prince, exclaiming, as she entered : 

“T have seen her! She was Jying in wait at the 
| foot of the street steps.” 
| “Who, my child?” asked Signor Vasco, amazed at 
| the agitation of the speaker. 
| “Judith! No'doubt it was she that stabbed tlie 
| prince. Ah, then, he is much better,” she added, as 
| she observed that the Arabian was no longer re- 
| clining. but sitting upon the couch, gazing at the 
dagger’s hilt. 

He raised his eyes to hers, smiled, and then rapidly 
, said, with his fingers: 

“JT shall be as well as ever in a few moments. The 
dagger had been poisoned too long to make its wound 
fatal; the venom had grown stale and weak. Yer, 
Judith struck me. She has again attempted my 
life; but for that I care little, since I am still alive, 

| and close upon the track of ‘ Maranatha.’” 
| “Then you have at last discovered something *” 
asked Signor Vasco. 

The Arabian drew from his vest the note which 
he had feigned to give to Freeland, and placed it in 
the hand of the elder Foretti, who read it, and said : 

“T do not understand it. It appears to be a love- 
letter, written by one who signs himself by a name I 
have heard before—Miles Sherlock. I do not know 
him.” 

The prince made a rapid gesture towards Milania, 

| and Signor Vasco placed the note in her hand, 
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She read it, gazed at it steadily, and shook her | 


head, remarking : 

* l can only imagine it to be a love-letter propos- 
ing an elopement and secret marriage. The hand is 
strange to me, and I have not heard the names be- 
fore to-night.” 

The nobie face of the Arabian blazed with triumph 
as his nimble fingers played in the air, expressing: 

“ You have failed to recognize the trail of the ser- 
pent. I knew it the instant my eyes fell upon it. I 
have been to the house of the smith. He was at- 
tacked on his way. I rescued hii. . He invited me 
to his house. I saw the daughter of whom hespoke. 
She loves Miles Sherlock, and againstthe wishes of 
Freeland, who hates him. I snatched that note 
from the hands of the smith ere he had time.to read 
it. Had he read it he would have torn it to atoms 
and cast it into the fire. I suspected, and my sus- 
picions are true. Examine the note, as you would 
have examined it, had you found it upon my dead 
bedy. Examine it again.” 

Both Signor Vasco and Milania bent eagerly over 
the note, intently studying each line, each letter, each 

haracter, and each punctuation mark. 

Before, their examination was careless; now it was 
lutense. 

A pallor came over their faces at thesame instant, 
and each suddenly exclaimed : 

“ Miles Sherlock is ‘Maranatha !’” 

The prince smiled and inclined his head. 

The Forettis, overjoyed, threw themselwes: into 
each other's arms and embraced, 

“ At last,” said Signor Vasce; “we mayexecute.a 
righteous vengeance. upon a. great villains villain: 
who still plans and.exeoutes-villany. Thevhand of 
fate has gathered the injured and the injurers nearly, 
tugether.” 

‘“« Yet we have no trase-of(my infant Antonia,” in- 
terrupted Milania, in asad voice. “ True, she waed 
lis child, the child of this wicked:man, yet I love her, 
and | love her memory.” 

The eyes of the Arabian seemedito gleam more 
brightly than ever as Milania speke, and she ob- 
served it 

“ Ah,” she thought, “I know he loves me—loves 
me devotedly, but perhaps it is better that Antonia 
should be dead—at least that we may never find her, 
for would he not hate her while I loved her—hate 
her because she was the child of that man who so 
cruelly treated him.” 

“Come,” said Signor Vasco; “our enemy still 
lives, and while he lives we must think only of his 
death. Take care—remember the oath we have 
taken. Ah, my daughter, it may be that there 
lingers in some corner ef your heart a spark of pity, 
if not of love, for the man” whose fascinations and 
deceit once beguiled you. It may be that, should 
the hand of the prince slay that man, you would 
shrink from clasping it with # pressure of love.” 

“ Itis the thought of assassination from which I 
recoil,” replied Milania. “Yes, for years I have 
dreamed of killing that man. Hesrobbed me of 
my heart, he deceived me, deserted me, robbed 
me of my child, and I have dreamed, awake and 
asleep, of the sweetness of revenge. I have said 
and | have thought that it weuld be exquisite delight 
for me to plunge a knife into his heart, or drop insi- 
dious poison into his cup, or push him headlong 
into death of any shape—yet now, as fate seems 
about to place him near our revenge, I recoil. At 
least, I do not desire to see him die.” 

“ Be patient. He is not yet in our power,” said 
Signor Vasco. 

“Can he escape him?” replied Milania, pointing at 
the Arabian, whose brow was dark with thought. 
‘He will slay that man.” 

“ And justly. Can the prince give him up to the 
law in this country? Would the courts of this 
country avenge a crime done years ago in Arabia? 
But come, since your courage, or rather your resolu- 
tion, begins to fail, as I feared it would, I must reveal 
to you a secret which I have withheld sacredly from 
you—not from the prince, for he knows it. Let us 
leave him for a few moments—he is weak, no 
doubt, and needs rest—come. We were interrupted 
while we gazed upon the portraits of the one whom 
we hate and of those we love. There is yet another 
portrait—a triple portrait—upon which we must 
look, and then to rest, for the hour is very late, and 
you, as well as I, must be weary. Come, Milania.” 

Signor Foretti took Milania’s hand and led her 
from the room. 

None of the visitors of the Foretti studio, had they 
seen Milania at that moment, would have recognized 
in that listless, drooping form the elastic, agile and 
erect Signor Vellino of the studio. 

From the instant that she bad learned that Her- 
mione had detected her sex, she had laid aside her 
masculine air and step, and since her recognition of 
the handwriting of the note, she appeared to be 





crushed with sudden sadness. 


Not so with Signor Vasco. His eyes blazed more 
brightly from the moment the prince had declared 
by signs that Miles Sherlock was—‘“Maranatha.” 
He moved with a quicker, firmer, more elastic 
step, as if he had suddenly recovered twenty years 
of his past life. 

“ Come,” he “let us gaze upon a vision 
—nay, upon a reality of happiness—all gone nowy} 
and by the act of—‘ Maranatha.’” 

Together they returned to the room which con- 
tained the three-portraits. 

Signor Vasco closed the. door and. locked it with® 
jealous care, saying : 

* At least let us try not to bein again. 

He then moved aside @ curtain fromthe 
wall and looped it up, revealing an alcove, 
from the ceiling of which hung a.chandelier. 

The iamps in the chandelier he ted, andithus 
brilliantly illuminated the alcove largey paint- 
ing therein. 

This painting represented three-persons-—a 
tleman in the costume of an Kaien ole; lay, 
who appeared to be his wife, from the 
each, her head resting upon his bosempon onewide,/ 
while on the other the head of the third pexsen,. ay 
beautiful girl of sixteen, reclined lovingly. 

The arms*of this gentleman were resting upon the} 


” 


shoulders of the matron and the maid, while one4 
arm of each was around his waist, and their other} 


arms in front, with the hands clasped 


ing from the evil nature of one, whose face ip 
the flesh we have not yet disclosed, that of “My. 
rauatha.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“T nave looked,” replied Milania, in a tone of in- 
finite sadness. “1 have gazed upon that a hundred 
times, when you were not near, and heaven knows 
with. what an aching heart. Oh, my father!” she 
oried, ng up from the seat into which she had 
sunk, and ling before the triple portrait, whils 
she clasped her hands and fixed eyes upon the 
features of the gentleman. “I ed you, I 
disregarded your commands, your prayers, your en- 
treaties! Iscormed your superior knowledge of man's 
iniquity; I — at your fears, 1 evaded your 
affectionate. tude, 1 deceived you—and you, 
too, my mothem—and behold my punishment! Seo 
me, chil husbandless, a woman who loves, but 
agent _ wife. of Sh man she loves—see al] 
| orgive:me—forgive your daughter.” 

. “ You are-not just to yourself,” said the elder 
'Poretti. ory tems your own inclinations led 
| you to make-the steps which caused all these 
‘misfortunes.. Was:there not a tempter, a serpent, a 
‘villain, a fiend? In themameof father—in the 


name of a snothinte-tinaiiaatihen alk her life, her 
soul, her love—in his name, curse him-who made you 


what you are, & woman who.loves.a: man: whom she 


“ Father, mother, and child,” said Signom¥ageo,.| cannot 


sadly, as his eyes rested upon this triple nD 
which the figures were of life-size. Hocbendy wide 
and daughter. Look, Milania, upon what was-—-"" 
Milania did notiraise her eyes from the floor, Slie/ 
appeared plunged in sorrowful thought. 
he features of the gentleman:were manly, bene. 
‘velent, and radiant domestic The} 
face was handsome, theorm stately, the. aim noble. 
And so it was with thedace, form,, and? airofi'the 


matron, whose features wereastonishingly like those | 


of thedovely girl, the daughter of these two. 

The face of the daughter» was, in every respect, 
even to the most minute resemblance, that of 
the portrait of the beautiful Florentine maiden, be- 
fore which Harry Freeland had trembled, the por- 
trait which Hermione had said resembled Rouletta, 
the blacksmith’s daughter. 

Signor Vasco had addressed the portrait of the 
Florentine maiden by the appellation of “ Milania.” 
We have learned that Signor Vellino was “ Milania,” 
the eriginal of that portrait. Therefore, as the por- 
traits of the Florentine maiden and the daughter of 
the lady and gentleman were in the most minute 
peculiarity alike, or rather exactly the same, then 
“ Signor Velline,” or Milanfa, the child of Siguor 
Vasco, must have been the original of each portrait. 

Then, if Milania was the daughter of the two in 
the triple pertrait, how was it that she was the 
daughter of Signor Vasco, not one of whose features 
resembled those of the gentleman? 

The portrait of the latter represented a man of 
lofty and imposing stature, broad-chested, luxuri- 
ously bearded, moustached, soldierly in air, and re- 
markably powerful in frame. 

Signor Vasco was beardless, short and slight, and 
but for the fire of his eye, and the firmness off his 
lips, effeminate in feature. 

We have spoken of the astonishing facial and phy- 
sical resemblance between Signor Vasco and “ Signor 
Vellino,” but could the lapse of years have been 
erased from the features of Signor Vasco as he ap- 
peared while gazing upon the triple portrait, an 
observer could not have failed to notice a resem- 
blance between the features of the lady in the 
portrait and those of Signor Vasco no less astonish- 
ing than that which existed between the features of 
“ Signor Vellino” and Signor Vasco, or that between 
Milania and the it of the Florentine maiden. 

“ Look,” said Signor Vasco, imperatively—“ look! 
In this portrait you see me as I was; in the garb of 
my sex, a woman, a noble lady; in the place heaven 
gave me, a beloved wife’; in the happiness heaven 
vouchsafed to me, that of an exultant matron and 
proud mother. HowdoI appearnow? In disguise, 
in the garb of a man, of an artist, of one who con- 
ceals name, history, sex, everything! And why? For 
vengeance | To avenge you, my daughter; to 
avenge the happiness there portrayed, rained by 
‘Maranatha ;’to avenge your wrongs, Milania, and 
my own; to avenge him—my husband ; him—your 
father!” 

We have thus revealed that which, till now, we 
have concealed. “Signor Vasco” wasa women, and 
not the father, but the mother of “Signor Vellino,” of 
Milania. 

The reader now perceives that these two ladies, 
for most noble and deeply wronged ladies they 
were, had assumed the garb and style of male 
artists, actuated by a desire to avenge the wrongs 


“T curse him, th in ~s@ I curse the 
‘father of my lost-child,” said “T have cursed 
— for years, and I curse himnow+—but what avails 

“ Yet you said that youshrank«frourthe thought of 
slaying him. Your hand ‘shouldslay him rather than 


* ae heaven, yes. I loved him once, 
and though I wishyhim:dead, I cannot wish to slay 
him, nor desire to see him slain.” 

“ He has attempted to take your life. He has mu- 
tilated the man you love. Perhaps he has slain your 
child.” 

“He was the father of that child. It is as you 
said, my mother,” replied- Milania. “My resolution 
fails as fate seems ready to place that man in my 
power. He is in this town, it seems, and the prince 
knows it ; will find him, will, if I desire it, drag him 
into my presence. Who can baffle a hate like that 
of Ibrahim’s? I am sorry that the oath ever passed 
my lips. I wish him dead, yet I cannot trample 
upon his grave. I cannot gaze triumphantly upon 
his dying agonies. I cannot aid in giving him his 
death.” 


“Must I tell you, then, that. which I have never 
told you before?” cried her mother. “ Must I tell you 
that he caused the death of your father ?” 

“I know that my poor father, who loved me too 
well, died of grief, died of ingratitude, died because 
the daughter he loved fled with the man he de- 
tested.” 

“No, he did not die of grief, though heaven knows 
it tore his heart,” said Milania’s mother, vehemently. 
“Men like him never die of grief. ‘Phey are too 
strong, too resolute, too manly, to shed tears when 
vengeance speaks louder than grief. Grieve he did, 
as I have often told you, sob with blighted ambition 
when his daughter forsook him for a stranger, and 
that stranger a villain, as he had warned that 
daughter, but die of grief he did not. He died by 
the stab of an assassin; he died by the hate and 
hand of—Maranatha!” 

“Great heaven!” exclaimed Milania, springing to 
her feet, and turning her startled face upon her mo- 
ther’s. “ Did he slay—really kill my father?” 

“ Yes, with his own hand,” replied she whom we 
have styled Signor Vasco. “Did you imagine that 
my hate for him, my yearning desire for vengeance, 
arose simply from anger for the injuries he had 
inflicted upon my child? You have thought me 
cruel because I would not consent to your marriage 
with the Arabian prince, when we had a thousand 
reasons to believe that ‘ Maranatha,’ your husband, 
was dead, to where we had one that he was alive. 
You thought me cruel, did you not ?” 

“ Yes, I thought it hard, and I wearied of the re- 
quirements of the oath we took,” replied Milania. 

“No doubt, but there could be no fatigue of body 
or mind for me while ‘ Maranatha’ might be alive 
and triumphant in his successful villany,” continued 
her mother. “ Had you and the prince wedded, you 
would have forgotten vengeance in love. You would 
have become as happy as he and I were,” she 
added, ting at the portrait of her days of do- 
mestic bliss. “You would not have had time to 
spare to hate anything or anybody. You would have 
forgotten your lost child. You would have forgotten 





they had received years before, and all spring- 


your murdered father, your heart-blighted mother.” 
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“ Till now I did not. know that he had slain my 
father,” said Milania, in a hollow voice. 

“ You know it now. Do you remember the night 
when you fled from your father’s house——” 

“ Why ask? Can I ever forget?” 

“ Listen, my daughter. You fled with that man 
whose true name we have not spoken for years, ex- 
cept as we prosecuted our. search toslay him. You 
fled with him, and three years passed before I saw 
youagain. You left me to retire to your room on 
that unfortunate night, dressed as you appear in that 
other portrait, with that fresh, fair, pure face—with 
the kisses of your loying father, your devoted mo- 
ther, moist upon your lips, your cheeks, your brow, 
ay, upon your hands, for we worshipped you, we 
adored you, you were our only one, our idol——” 

“Oh, my mother!” exclaimed Milania, casting her- 
self at the feet of her mother and embracing ber 
knees. “Spare me, spare your repentant, your fear- 
fully punished child.” 

“Listen. Iam not saying this to wound your 
heart, my child,” continued her mother, mournfully. 
“ You left us, carrying from us, for ever, that face, 
that angelic air, that smile, and on, that. very night 
you fled from us with, that man, or ‘Maranatha!’ 
Three years passed before we met again, and how 
appeared you. then ?” 

Milania made no reply. She knew one was not 
desired, but her clasp around her mother’s, knees 
tightened. 

“ | will not speak of that now, for my heart aches, 
as I recall the scene in the hospital. But I found 
you, and I proved to you that a, mother’s love, was 
stronger than that of a lover or of a husband, of any- 
one. I told you that your father: was dead; but, I 
did not tell you how. he died, lest the, fact, added to 
what you had suffered, might kill you.” 

“ Ah, my mother! why did you spare me? Better 
that I had died then, and never lived to know. that 
my father died by the hand of him with whom I fled, 
and for whom I gave up that father’s love!” 

“T desired that you might live for vengeance. 
Had you died, I would have. sought for, vengeance 
alone. Had your. resolution not failed, I would 
never have told.you that which I.am about, to. tell 
yuu. 

“ You need not tell me now, mother, My. reso- 
lation has returned,” said. Milania, rising to her 
eet. 

“ You must hear. Your resolution might fail again. 
Your father, the noble Bencio Allioni, did not. mope 
and grieve himself into the grave when he-realized 
his great and unexpected loss. He was a man of ac- 
tiou, aud instantly endeavoured to discover, first, the 
direction of your fight, and then to find the man 
who had repaid his kind hospitality by robbing him 
of his daughter. Alas! he. found him too. soon, 
in oue of the streets of Rome, and. forgetting, or 
reckless of the extraordinary strength of the French- 
man, rushed upon him, and struck him in the. face. 
{ have no doubt that your father did- so. with 
the expectation that the Frenchman would challenge 
him to mortal combat. in which event your father’s 
skill with the sword would: most. probably have 
cuahied Sign to punish his enemy with the death he 

eserved,” 

“And did the Frenchman not.challenge him?” 

“No. Eagerly seizing the opportunity, whichyour 
father’s rashness had» placed in his hands, and pre- 
teuding to consider him a ruffian, a bravo, he drew a 
dagger and plunged it thrice—remember, thrice into 
your father’s breast.” 

“ Oh, heaven!” exclaimed Milania, sinking upon 
her knees, and covering her face with her-hands. 

“ Your father fell dead.at the.feet of the French- 
man ! dead in the street!” continued Milania’s, mo- 
ther, whom we may. hereafter style, the Countess 
Allioni, “ The coupt..was unknown in, Rome, and, 
indeod, at the.time was in disguise, for the better pro- 
secution of his pursuit ofthe Frenchman; so that when 
he fell, those who: witnessed it. made. no. effort: to 
arrest the Frenchman, especially as he shouted: 

“‘T have killed a brigand,,and in self-defence,’ at 
same time scattering a, handful of gold about 

Im. 

“As I afterwards learned from your lips, my poor 
child, you were at that time in Rome, and thus..the 
assassin must have gone tothe arms of the daughter 
with his hands reeking with the blood of the. fi Ye 

“Oh, great heaven, pardon. tliat daughter’s sin!” 
groaned Milania, 

“Yes,” continued the countess, “ when, you, 
uearly three years after, related to me the history 
of your flight, your hasty marriage, the speedy de- 
Sertion of your husband and yuur, trials, I compared 
the dates of your narrative with those of your 
‘ather's pursuit ; and do you remember that among 
other things how you teld me that on the morning 
of the 5th of May, in the year 1818, your husband 
returned to his apartments, pale and agitated, with 
Stains of blood upon his hands and linen, and told 





you he had been set upon by a ruffian in the 
streets?” 

“T told you so. I spoke the truth. It was upon 
the 5th of May, 1818, for on the. next day we left 
Rome for Naples—the 6th.” 

“ Tt was on the 5th that the Frenchman assassi- 
nated the count. Yon told me, too, that you aided 
that man to cleanse his hands, and, in the happiness 
vf your new life, kissed them as you fondly dried 

m 


“I did, ' did! Great heaven, I did not know that 
I was cleansing my father’s blood from my hus- 
band’s hands! I did not know or imagine that I 
was kissing the hands of an assassin!” cried the 
miserable Milania, sobbing convulsively. 

“ How the fiend must have exulted as he received 
your innocent caresses,” said the countess, while 
her features blaged with fury, the fury of a bereaved 
wife. “Ah, ‘Maranatha!’” she cried, shaking 
her hand at the portrait of the handsome Prench- 
man, “haye I not cause to hate you! Have I not 
cause to yearn day and night for vengeance upon 
you! ‘Maranatha!’ May the Lord speedily come 
upon you with vengeance, terrible, eternal, for your 
crime! Do you wonder, then, my poor, deceived 
ehild, that when I became acquainted with Prince 
Ibrahim Ben Magsud, himself secking for that ac- 
cursed Frenchman ; when I saw that he was smitten 
with your beauty ; when I saw that you, disgusted 
with the man who had deserted you when you were 
about to become a mother—began to return the love 
of the prince—do you marvel that I, the widow of 
Count Bencio, Allioni, resolved to so control that 
love as to make it a means. of vengeance upon 
‘Maranatha?’” 

“T wonder only that you have lived so long, my 
mother, with such agony gnawing at your heart,” 
sobbed Milania. 

“Tt was while I prosecuted my search for you, my 
child—for I resolved to find you ere I thought of 
avenging your father—it was, while I travelled over 
Europe, inquiring for Kingston Boyne,—et last I 
have spoken, the true name of the man whose villany 
is limitless!—that I became aware that there was 
another in eager search of him. I sought the ac- 
quaintance of this person, whose efforts to find the 
Frenchman were as eager and numerous as my 
own, and thus I met Prince Ibrahim. He could not 
speak, but he could write, and when I had frankly 
told him why I sought for vengeance, he rapidly 
wrote out why he hated the same man, and a 
history. of the wrongs he had done him in Arabia. 
He was noble and generous, and we exchanged 
vows to prosecute our search together. All this 
I have told you before. But we found you sick, 
penniless, deserted, childless. Do you think me 
cruel now, because I persuaded you at the bud- 
ding of your love for the prince, to swear never to 
relinquish our pursuit for vengeance, nor to seek the 
love of man or the love of woman until we should 
have, all. three, accomplished that vengeance, or 
trampled upon the grave of Kingston Boyne?” 

“No, my mother, I only wonder that you could 
love a daughter whose deceit and disobedience had 
robbed you of so noble a husband.” 

“Tt was because you were deceived that I forgave 
you, Milania,” replied the countess, mournfully. 
“He, who did so was a magician in the art of 
deceivi: Alas! I weep in my heart as I remem- 
ber that he deceived me as to his true character, for 
though I joined with your father in his commands 
and entreaties, against the ‘Maranatha’—how well 
is the name adapted to the man—yet in private I 
often pleaded the perfection, the virtues, heaven for- 
give me! of the villain. The count and I had daily 
contests—thank heaven they were most affectionate 
ones !—as_ regards, the true character of that man, 
whose. entire merits of heart and soul are com- 
passed by those words inscribed upon the wall b 
the prince—‘ infamous, unfit to live, utterly debased, 
most righteously accursed.’ So weep no more, for 
all that is past.. The prince has at last discovered 
that. our enemy lives, is near us. Now does, your 
resolution fail? Are you ready to strike—yes, to 
strike a dagger to the heart of your husband, as 
that husband struck a dagger to the heart of your 
father ?” : 

“J am ready,” replied Milania, erect and firm. 

“ He was your husband.” 

“ He deserted me.” 

“ He was the father of your child,” 

“ He assassinated my father.” 

“Tt is well. Remember all that he has done, and 
be. firm in doing, that which you may have to do. 
Now retire, and may heaven send sleep to your eyes! 
As for me, now, that. 1 know. the murderer of my hus- 
band lives and te near me, sleep cannot close my 
eyes until my limbs refuse to move!” 

“I need no sleep, my mother, and if I did I could 
not rest now. The seryants have long since retired, 
and there is no one to admit our faithful Ulric when 





he returns. Whatare you going to do? It is not 
far from morning—an hour or two 4g 

“You mistake. It is but one o'clock, and day does 
not dawn until after five. Had you not better re- 
tire ?” 

“No, I wish to see and speak with the prince,” 
said Milania. 

“T am going to him, for if he be strong enough I 
wish to do the same,” remarked the countess. “ But 
remember, in speaking with him, that ‘ Maranatha’ 
still lives, still is powerful, active, alert, formidable. 
Until we shall have trampled upon the grave of 
Kingston Boyne——” 

“T know, Iwill remember. But there is one in 
this town whom we should not forget,” replied 
Milania, as her mother drew the curtains before the 
alcove, and covered the portrait of the handsome 
Frenchman with its heavy drapery of sable velvet. 
“You have not spoken of her. I mean Judith.” 

“She speaks for herself,” exclaimed the countess, 
pointing at the single window of. the:small apart- 
ment. 

Milania turned round quickly, for her back was 
towards the window, the curtains of which were drawn 
aside, and almost shrieked as ‘her eyes met those 
which had peered in at the window of the smith, which 
had glanced upward from the stormy streets as 
Ulric and Hermione departed—those dark, flaming 
eyes of that pale, cadaverous, malicious face, which 
had terrified Rouletta Freeland six years before, 
the eyes of the woman who had written to Miles 
Sherlock and signed herself, “The Woman in 
Black.” 

The face was visible but for an instant. It was 
seen, and it vanished, leaving the chill of its terrible 
eyes, thrilling the hearts of the countess and her 
daughter. 

To have been seen at-all, to have reached the 
window, the owner of that face must have ascended 
to the roof of the adjoining house, moved along. the 
prez of that roof, and climbed up at least ten feet of 
wall. 

The countess, ever the first to regain her com- 
posure, rushed to the window. and opened it as the 
face disappeared. 

She thrust her head out and peered into the dark- 
ness, to see, to hear nothing. 

Appearing as suddenly and as noiselessly as & 
ghost, the face and its owner had vanished in the 
same mysterious manner. 

(To be continued.) 


THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. 


“ You ought to be. ashamed of yourself, Kate!” 

Kate answered only by a saucy toss of her head. 

“ He loves the very ground you tread on,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Thurston. “He is better worth having 
than a dozen Stanhopes, millionaires though they 
are. So brave and talented, and yet with such a big, 
big heart——” 

“What do I care about his heart, or anybody's 
heart, for that matter,” answered Kate, interrupting. 
“T wish they'd let me alone.” 

“ That won't do, Kate, at least with me. I some- 
times think you're a bern coquette. At any rate, 
you take good care you are not let alone. ‘There's 
poor Stanhope now.”’ 

“ Well, what of Stanhope ?” 

“ Why, this. You know you never could be happy 
with such a man. You are too good for him.” 

“You're very complimentary all at once, especi- 
ally considering how you've been scolding me,” said 
Kate; with a pout. 

“ Now: don’t be cross, dear. I’m your oldest and 
best friend; and if I can’t speak the truth, who can ? 
You are your worst enemy. You pretend to be 
only a fashionable butterfly, but you are something 
far better; and Harry Talbot thinks so, too; for 
Harry is not the man to wish to marry a mere fri- 
volous girl. You should not trifle with him any 
longer, if, as I suspect, you really like him ” 

“ Now this is going too far,” said Kate, angrily, 
or at least affecting anger. “I have nevergiven you, 
or any one, the right to talk in this way.” 

“Well, well, dear,” replied Mrs. Thurston, “go 
your own way. Only I hope you won't have to 
repent ‘it, for Harry is not one to be trifled with 
beyond # certain point; he has one of those deep 
and strong, but patient natures, that will bear a 
great deal, but which, if once offended, is alienated 
for ever.” 

Kate and Mrs. Thurston had been at school to- 
gether, and the friendship formed then had con- 
tinued ever since. 

Mrs. Thurston was the eldest by a couple of years, 
and had been married for more than a twelvemonth, 
so that she had, as she correctly thought, some 
little right, at least, tospeak to Kate as she had done. 
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It was a gay party that had assembled at Beech- 
croft, the courltry-seat of Kate’s father. 

Among the male guests two were pre-eminent— 
Mr. Stanhope, on account of his great wealth, and 
Harry Talbot. The latter was not without fortune, 
though he was no millionaire; but he was handsome, 
talented, accomplished, gay, spirited, and brave. For 
the first time in his life he was seriously in love, and 
it was with Kate. 

Kate, to do her justice, hardly knew her own mind. 
She was the belle of her set, and fond of admiration 
—so fond of it that she just escaped being a flirt. But 
she had sterling qualities, and really liked Harry 
more than she supposed. On their first acquaintance, 
she had been very gracious to him, but as Harry 
«rew more in earnest, she drew back. It was not 
that she liked him less; it was an unconscious timid- 
ity, which we leave our fair readers to explain; 
only she concealed this timidity under the guise of 
yay indifference. She coquetted with others, espe- 
cially with Mr. Stanhope. 

As for Harry, he was puzzled. He let things goon 
in this way for a week or so, answering her raillery 
with a wit not less keen than her own; but he grew 
tired at last of this state of doubt, and resolved to 
know his fate. He chosethe very morning on which 
Mrs. Thurston had been taking Kate to task. It waa, 
perhaps, unfortunate for him that he did, for Kate 
was annoyed by the conversation, and Harry was 
made to suffer for it. 

“T saw you turn into the garden,” cried Harry, 
overtaking Kate, just after she had parted with 
her friends, “and I took the liberty of following 
you. We are all jealous of your roses, you give 
them so much of your time.” 

“You must admit,” she answered, gaily, “ that 
they repay it. A little kindness, in the way of prun- 
ing and watering, andlo! how they bloom and smile 
upon you.” 

“And don’t you think others would smile back?” 
said Harry, venturing on dangerous ground. 

“I never cared to make them,” coolly answered 
Kate, snipping off some dead wood. ‘One may like 
tiowers, and not care for. x 

“For what ?” said Harry, his heart beating fast. 

“ Well, bears, let us say. Leading a bear about is 
quite different, for example, from tending a rose- 
garden.” 

There was a look in her eves, which gave point 
to her remarks. 

Harry was disconcerted for a moment, but for a 
moment only. 

“Tt isn’t every bear that would be willing to be 
led about and made a show of. ‘Thereare bears and 
beaux,” said he, sturdily. 

It was now Kate's heart that beat fast. For some 
reason Harry was terribly in earnest this morning. 
She lost courage, and turned the conversation. 

“We go back tothe mountain, don’t we, after lunch ? 
I must hurry, or I shall not be in time.” 

“And I believe I am to have the honour of driving 
you. 

Now this was the fact. But Kate was half angry 
at Harry’s sturdy speech. Her remark had brought 
ont a retort she little expected. To be revenged, 
she determined to ignore her promise. 

“'To drive with you! Surely, you must be mis- 
taken.” 

Harry looked up instantly. What did this mean ? 
Was she going coolly to throw him over? But he 
controlled himself, and said, calmly : 

“I thought that Lasked you yesterday, and that 
you accepted.” 

Kate buried her face, for a second, in a cluster of 
roses. On that moment’s hesitation hung her future 
life. She had a dim presentiment of this, but it was 
ioo late to retract; she was in a mood to sacrifice 
everything rather than beat a retreat. 

“People think a great many things sometimes,” 
she answered, “in which they are mistaken.” 

Harry drew himself up to his full height, and then 
made a low bow. 

~A gentleman, at any rate, Miss Murray, never 
thinks his memory is right, when a lady says it is 
wrong.” 

Kate had never admired him so much as at that 
moment. Even then it would not have been too 
late if she had retreated from her position. But 
something, an insane impulse which our fair readers 
may comprehend, drove her to go even farther. 

“That is well,” she said. “The truth is,” and 
she looked Harry full in the face, “I am going to 
drive with Mr. Stanhope.” 

Harry bowed again, and was about to go. But 
he turned on his heel, as if by a sudden impulse, 
and said: 

“My memory is faulty, I fear, in more than one 
particular. I forgot, until this very moment, that I 
was going to London this afternoon. So I had best 
make my farewell.” 

This was a home-thrust. But Kate was equal to 
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the occasion. I think women generally are: at 
least they are more so than men. Kate felt that 
she had lost Harry for ever, and in feeling it, rea- 
lized fully, for the first time, how much she had lost. 

She would have given worlds to recall the last 
five minutes. In fact, she would have done any- 
thing, except sacrifice her pride. But she met the 
crisis bravely. 

“Going! Dear me! how sorry they'll all be, 
especially Fanny.” The meaning of this was that 
Harry had paid Fanny Livingstone more attention 
than he had paid anyone except Kate. “ But stay, 
I must not let you go without some remembrance: 
here is a rose; it is the last one, I suppose, you'll 
see at Beechcroft this year; we'll call it the ‘Last 
Rose of Summer,’ if you please. Only, pray don’t 
giveit to Fanny. She has no notion of being left 
to ‘pine on the stem.’ That's the phrase, isn’t it ?” 

,“I promise you,” said Harry, also equal to the 
occasion, “that I'll not give it to Fanny. I'll 
keep it to remind me of you. ‘The Last Rose of 
Summer!’ You have chosen your name capitally. 
Good-bye, Miss Murray.” 

The cutting tone, the mock courtesy, with which 
this was said, the low bow, were all inimitable. 
On the whole, 1 think Harry had the best of it. 

Nevertheless, he was in no gentle mood, as he 
took the train that afternoon, and was whirled off 
to London. He anathematized, I have no doubt, 
the whole sex ; we men generally do it in similar cir- 
cumstances. He remained a few days in London, 
but his mood did not improve. 

Now and then an insane notion would seize him, 
as it has done others like him, that Kate would re- 
pent; and the postman never came round, that 
Harry did not half expect a scented, three-cornered 
billet, the counterpart of three or four others, which 
he had received from her at different times, and 
which he sacredly treasured. But no billet came. At 
the end of a fortnight, as he came out of his club, he 
met an acquaintance, who had just left Beechcroft. 

“We missed you there, dreadfully, after you left,” 
said Charley Howard. “Fanny was quite cross for 
a day or two; none of us could get a word from 
her. But in spite of this, we were sorry you went, 
all of us, except, perhaps, Stanhope. Yes! I must 
except Stanhope. He's been making love ever since 
to Miss Murray. The talk is they’re engaged, and 
I suppose it’s true. A brave fellow is Stanhope, for, 
between you and me, Kate is too strong-minded for 
most men.” 

Charley had no idea of the pain he was inflicting 
—rattle-brains like him never have. But Harry, in 
consequence of that meeting, went home, burned the 
three treasured notes, and sailed for the Continent 
the next Saturday. 

Meantime the summer months passed, and Beech- 
croft, which had been crowded until September, be- 
gan to empty. Kate was now left comparativel 
alone. At first, she had flirted desperately with 
Stanhope, and had almost nade up her mind to marry 
him. If he had asked her, the night after Harry had 
sailed, perhaps she would have accepted him—pique 
will do much in such cases. She was spared a folly 
that she would have regretted all her life. Stanhope 
had not yet summoned courage: and when he did, 
her mood had changed. 

But others came, and other fortunes were laid at 
her feet, for never had Kate been so brilliant as 
during that summer. It was to no purpose. Kate 
was too noble, after all, to marry a man she did not 
love, even though she was too proud to admit her 
error, and recall the man she did love. A word would 
have done it; but she would have died rather than 
write that word ; and we suppose every other woman 
would have acted like her. 

Sothe summer went, and the autumn came. Now 
and then, at first, she also was insane enough to think 
Harry would write: but this delusion soon passed 
away; she realized, as Mrs. Thurston had told her, 
that Harry, once lost, was lost for ever. 

October had come. The leaves were beginning to 
flutter to the ground, cold winds to blow, even the 
latest roses to fall. ‘ihe summer guests had all de- 
parted, even Mrs. Thurston and Kate were alone. 

It was such a relief to her! Of late it had often 
been as much as she could do to keep up appear- 
ances. Pride had died out long ago. 

One day she was in the garden, thinking of all 
this ; and it was with difficulty she could keep back 
the tears. She recalled the last conversation be- 
tween her and her lover. Ah! what earnestness 
and passion had underlain Harry’s half-jesting tone. 
To have been loved in that way, and yet to have 
flung it contemptuously aside! : 

Suddenly she stopped. A solitary rose caught her 
eye, the only one she had seen that day, the last 
ene, perhaps, of the season. She plucked it mechani- 
cally, singing in a low, sad voice, 

“Tis the last rose of summer 

Left blooming alone——”" 





She was quite unconscious of what she was doing. 
Leaning her head pensively on her hand, she re- 
garded that solitary rose, her thoughts meantime 
far away. 

All at once, from the other side of the garden- 
wall, a manly voice began to sing: 

“ T'll not leave thee, thou lone one, 
To pine on the stem——” 

She started, colouring violently. Was it possible? 
She knew that.voice! Who would dare but 
Harry? And would even he—— 

Shame, embarrassment, anger, love, all agitated 
her at once, A few months before the anger would 
have triumphed. Now it was the shame. 

She turned to escape. But bewilderod, ignoran: 
where she was going, only ran into the arms oj 
Harry, as he entered the garden-gate. 

What did she do, that proud Kate, but burst into 
tears, and then struggle to get away. 

But Harry held her tight, even drew her head io 
his shoulder. 

“Darling!” he whispered, soothingly, “forgiv. 
and forget. Don’t you love me, after all, Kate? 
Heaven knows I love you !” : 

Kate made no reply, but she ceased trying to 
escape. She was only too willing to forgive and 
forget. Gradually her sobs stopped. At last, Harry, 
putting his unoccupied hand under her chin, gently 
raised it and kissed her. 

She smiled at him, for an instant, through her 
tears. . 

Then she blushed rosy red, and sprang away 
from his arms like a young leopardess. 

Harry coolly advanced and recaptured her. 

Kate blushed rosier than ever. 

“T only permit it to save you the cost of another 
trip to Paris,” she said, however. 

“Of course,” answered Harry. 

Now to explain how Harry came there. He hail 
been as unhappy as Kate. Even foreign travel had 
no charms for him. He struggled through the sun- 
mer, and, at last, returned in sheer despair. In Lon- 
don he heard that Kate, instead of being married to 
Stanhope, as he had expected, was still single; and 
at all the clubs it was said that the millionaire 
had been scornfully rejected. On hearing this, 
Harry had taken the next train to Beechcroft ; had 
been told, on arriving, that Kate was in the garden: 
and had sought her there—with what result we 
have seen. 

I think Kate and Harry are the happiest couple | 
know. Perhaps it is because they had their quarrel 
out before they were married, though I cannot say | 
recommend anybody to imitate them ; the best way, 
I fancy, is not to quarrel at all. They still rally each 
other, however, as ever. - 

“ You are not going off to Paris, in a huff again, 
though I did talk to the French Ambassador all 
dinner-time yésterday,” said Kate, one day, going to 
the door with her husband after breakfast. “So we 
may as well settle where we shall spend the summer. 
At papa’s or Newport ?” 

“At Newport. [ll not go to Paris, it might make 
you sentimental again.” 

“You're a real, old, ugly bear,” said Kate, affect- 
ing to pout. 

‘“‘ Better a bear,” answered Harry, running down 
the steps, and looking mischievously back, “than 
‘a Last Rose of Summer,’ eh, Kate!” A.C. 








STATISTICS. 


The increase in the fares of the South-Easter’, 
Brighton, and Chatham Companies, that were to fori 
the ‘ Great Southern Confederation,’ has produced « 
decrease in the last published weekly returns over the 
corresponding period of last year :—South-Eastern. 
1867, 34,350/.; 1868, 32,8981.; decrease, 1,457/.: 
Brighton, 1867, 36,409/.; 1868, 33,497/.; decrease. 
2,9127.: Chatham and Dover, 1867, 17,4997. ; 186%, 
16,0427. ; decrease, 1,457/. 

A Fruitrut Timz.—The second quarter of tlir 

resent year is the first time that 200,000 children 
Soe been born alive in England and Wales in * 
quarter of a year. The exact number reached 202,8!2 
—2,230 a day, 1} minute, if we might divide a child. 
The marriages in 1867 had been fewer than in either 
of the three preceding years, but in 1864, 1865, and in 
1866 they had been unusually numerous. The death 
rate in the second quarter of the year 1868 bein: 
lower than in the spring quarter of any year sin’: 
the national civil registration began, the extraordi 
nary result is presented of no less than 14 of the 4! 
counties of England having twice as many births as 
deaths—viz., Kent, Berkshire, Hertfordshire, Buck 
inghamshire, Oxfordshire, Northamptonshire, Hun- 
tingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, Essex, Somerset, Staf- 
fordshire, Worcestershire, Lincolushire, and Durham. 
The same may be said, too, of South Wales, taken as 
a whole. 
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[THE BEGINNING OF THE ROMANCE. | 


IVY DEANE. 


CHAPTER lL. 


SURELY Ivy Deane need not wear that air of dis- 
satisfaction, as she reclines idly upon the sofa, 
drawn up before the long, low window facing the 
west, where crimson-tinted clgnds @bsorb the greater 
beauty of the setting sun, yet now and then shed a 
ray of beauty upon the earth, as they slowly change 
their majestic forms, 

The air was soft and heavy with the breath of 
‘une roses, as it floated over Ivy Deane's perfect 
torm, lifting the tiny coils of burnished golden hair 
trom her forehead, and laying them gently upon her 
pink cheek. 

The room in which she reclined, musing upon the 
beauty of the summer sunset, was elegantly fur- 
uished, for she was the only child of a wealthy 
widow, whose only tie to bind her to the world was 
ler Tove for this same Ivy Deane. Money was of 
no value to her, only that it could give to her ido- 
lized child everything she wished for ; and yet Ivy 
was not happy. 

She had a mind of the imaginative order, with a 
sreat passion for novel reading, which had been fully 
udulged ; she had formed for herself a hero, and 
. ‘termined that she would never accept a lover un- 
‘vss he came up to her mind’s ideal. 

He must be handsome, with an elegant, command- 
‘ug form and daring mien, and she would never be- 
lieve in the depth and sincerity of his love until he 
should have proved it, by some act of bravery and 
perilous adventure for her sake. 

So it was with extreme disgust that she listened 

her mother’s words, as she entered Ivy’s room 
Just as the sun had kissed a last good-night to the 
"owers, and sent the twilight over the hills to put 
‘ue baby blossoms to sleep. 


to 





Mrs. Deane held in her hand an open letter, and 
drawing a chair to the window said: 

“Ivy, dear, who do you suppose is coming home ?” 

“Tam sure I cannot guess, mamma. Not Donald 
Brown ?” 

“Indeed you are famous at guessing, for it is Do- 
nald Brown, who has written to inform me of his 
coming; and he begs me to prepare his little lady- 
love to receive him as her cavalier. He seems to 
have forgotten that my Ivy must have grown both 
older and taller since he went to India, ten years 
ago. He must be about thirty years old now. He 
was twenty when he went away.” 

“ T should think he was old enough to know better 
than to refer to that foolish little whim of our child- 
hood; when I used to promise to marry him if he 
would wait for me until I grew to be a woman. I 
was only ten years old when he went away; of 
course my views have changed since then. No, 
mamma, Donald Brown is not the hero of my 
dreams. I must have a dash of mystery and ro- 
mance when I get married; besides, Donald is 
brown-haired, his skin is very white and soft, and 
I cannot love a man who has not black hair, 
and a fierce, black moustache, and jetty whis- 
kers. I often think how delightful it would be to 
meet one of those passionate Italian brigands, a 
chief I mean, and inspire a wild, undying love in 
his breast; be carried off to the wild, grand old 
mountains by him, and there wedded under the cen- 
tury-old forest-trees, with his band standing with 
uncovered head in a group around us. Then his 
great love for me should cause him to return to the 
world, and we would live a life of devotion to each 
other in some romantic spot.” 

“Oh, Ivy, Ivy! you have but one fault, and that 
is your extreme.love for romance. You will bring 
everlasting misery to your tender heart by this feel- 
ing, I fear,” replied the mother. 


"| or one glance of his eye. 


\ Never fear for me, mother dear. When ory hero 
| comes, I shall know him by one bound of my heart, 
My soul will bow before 
| its king, when his voice first falls upon my ear, but, 
mother, dear, J ¢annot accept the simple fate of my 
childish lover and his wealth. Donald Brown musi 
' look for another wife. J must have romance as well 
as love and wealth.” 

Mrs. Deane sighed as she folded the letter an: 
replaced it in her poeket, and for several moments 
there was no sound in the pretty chamber but thi 
soft hum of the summer breeze, with the murmur of 
the insects and the distant sea. Presently Mrs. 
Deane spoke. 

“Tyy.” 

“Well, mamma.” 

“ Donald Brown will not be here until late in Oc- 
tober. So his coming will not interfere with ow 
summer flitting to the country. Where shall we g° 

this season ?” 
| ‘“* Anywhere you please,mamma. Our pretty hon 
| here is enough like the country to make it beautifi 
|in summer. We have a view of distant hills, an 
water, blue, glorious water, with now and then 
| white sail. Grand old woods darken the sky ov: 
| upon yonder hill, and I'd as soon stay here, only thi: 
| people would say how unfashionable we were, if » 
| did not close the house and go somewhere. Let’s ¢g 
among the mountains; not where others go, that 

too commonplace. I should like to live like a heath: 
one summer.” 

Mrs. Deane laughed, and seemed to be thinkin 
deeply. At length she said: 

“T know of a sweet little farm in the northern pa) 
of Hampshire. It is owned by a lady who was on 
one of my dearest school friends. She is, or wa 
one of the best of women. I will write to her, au 
if she consent to board us for a season, we will ¢ 
there. I know you would be delighted there.” 

“What is her name, mamma?” 

“ Tgabel St. Paul. She is a widow, like mysel!, 
and has a son only a few years older than you. H 
is a cripple, or rather, is very lame from an acci 
dent in childhood. However, his mind is very high! y 
cultivated, and I learned from a mutual friend, that 
he has recently been ordained pastor of the Unitarian 
church. He is quite young, not more than twenty- 
six, I think.” 

“T really begin to feel an interest in him. Let us 
go there, by all means!” exclaimed Ivy. 

A letter was written to Mrs. St. Paul, and a cor- 
dial invitation to pass the summer at Oatland was 
the answer received by Mrs. Deane. 

Preparations were accordingly made, and only at 
the last moment did anything occur to interrupt tho 
perfect harmony of the arrangements. 

When every trunk had been packed and sent to 
the station, Ivy’s maid suddenly resolved not to gv 
with them. Persuasions, entreaties, extra induce- 
ments in the shape of higher wages, failed to take 
effect, and Ivy had the mortification of seeing her 
hitherto devoted maid leaving her. 

“What shall we do, mother ?” she asked. 

“We must go on without one, and trust to luck to 
find a person in Oatland that will answer our pur- 

»” 





“Of course there will be no one in that stupid 
country village capable of performing the duties of 
a lady’s waiting-maid. We must remain here until 
another can be found to go with us,” said Ivy, de- 
cidedly. 

“ But you must know how difficult it is to find a 
suitable person,” answered Mrs. Deane. 

“And you must know how perfectly impossible 
it is for me to go on without one,” Ivy answered 
petulantly. 

However, Mrs. Deane carried her point, and the 
afternoon train bore mother and daughter towards 
the cool hills of Hampshire. 


-_- St 
CHAPTER ILI. 


AWAY up among the cool, green mountains the 
little village of Oatland nestled, a thing of beauty. 

No noisy locomotive puffed its black breath over 
the pretty white cottages, or startled their inmates 
with its terrible shriek. No smoky foundry, or busy 
manufactory, brought noise and bustle. and vicious 
men to its peaceful shades. Only the drowsy hum of 
the grist-mill gave a thought of labour to the ear oi 
the passer-by. 

There was all the beauty of neatness made manifest 
about the little village. One street, running duc 
north and south, crossed at right angles by another, 
extending the same distance east and west, was all 
that the village could boast. Scattered here and 
there were white cottages, nearly all alike, somo 
covered with climbing roses and honeysuckles, others 
deep in the shade of old trees. 

The grist-mill occupied the very centre of the 
village, and at the extreme end of the street, rising 
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towards the mountains beyond, stood the simple vil- 
lage chureh—old-fashioned, and small, with high, 
narrow-paned windows, and spire of the style of a 
century past. 

Behind the church was the graveyard, where the 
dead and gone of Oatland had slept for years, and 
where was plenty of room for the graves of many 
yet to sleep. 

At the right of the church, nestled cosily amid 
grand old trees, stood the parsonage. Like the church 
it was old-fashioned and simple. Painted white, with 
green blinds, it looked a symbol of the purity of the 
hearts of its inmates, with a touch of the freshness 
imparted by true religion. _ 

Here dwelt the delicate, lame pastor, whom the 
villagers idolized, and his mother, and here was to 
be the home of Ivy Deane fora summer. 

The minister's simple carriage and white horse 
stood at the railway station, ten miles off, at the close 
of a charming June day. Mrs. Deane and Ivy were 
expected, and as they stepped out Mrs. St. Paul 
rushed forward to greet her early school friend. Ivy 
was introduced, and they entered the carriage. 

Through narrow, shady lanes, where the branches 
of the tall trees interlaced overhead, forming a 
green, living arch, they were driven; the sober 
horse plodding along with even, measured steps. 
Ivy was delighted with the freshness of nature, and 
the mother of Lawrence St. Paul, who was never 
weary of sounding his praises, could scarcely keep 
her eyes from the beautiful face of the girl as she 
watched the ever-varying landscape. 

Just as the sunset deepened into twilight, the car- 
riage turned into the village. Down the long street, 
where everyone seemed anxious to do homage to 
the “ minister’s mother,” they passed ; by the grist- 
mill, whose busy hum went on, and at length paused 
at the gate of the parsonage. Ivy exclaimed : 

““ Why, I thought we must pass through the village 
to reach the parsonage !” 

“ We have just passed the village,” replied Mrs. 
St. Paul. 

“Where ?” asked Ivy, incredulously. 

Mrs. Deane laughingly explained, and Ivy blushed 
as she said: 

“I thought all villages had shops, manufac- 
tories, and busy places, where people congregate, 
but here I only see a sleeping hamlet, with now and 
then a group of children at play. Everything is so 
very quiet. But what a lovely little rest this is to be 
sure. Roses and jasmine, ivyand honeysuckle. How 
happy I shall be here, dear Mrs. St. Paul.” 

“ T hope so, my child. Ah, here comes Lawrence. 
He is my son, the minister,” she said, proudly. 

Lawrence St. Paul bowed low over the hand of Ivy 
Deane, as he was introduced by his mother, and Ivy 
was at once interested in the pale, lame young man 
who assisted her to alight. 

Tea was served after the weary travellers had 
exchanged their travelling dresses for light, cool 
robes, suitable for the occasion. 

At the summons to tea, Ivy came into the room, 
dressed in white muslin, with delicate lace at her 
throat and wrists, a shadowy fan, and handkerchief, 
and her fair, golden hair looped in graceful curls 
away from her perfectly white brow. Her blue 
eyes beamed with contentment, and Lawrence 
St. Paul thought he had never seen so beautiful a 
woman as Ivy Deane. 

A bright colour shot into his pale cheek as his eyes 
rested upon her lovely face and form, and for the 
first time in his life, Lawrence felt how the heart of 
man must need the smile of woman. 

Ivy was delighted with her life at Oatland, and 
with the pastor’s home; and when the Sabbath came, 
with its holy calm, its sacred hush «£ leaf, brook, 
flower and sky, she went to the little church, and 
listened to the clear, earnest tones of the young 
pastor, and thought how strange it was that she had 
never before learned the beauty of religion. 

And Lawrence, he seemed inspired. People said 
he had never before spoken so eloquently, but they 
could not see that it was love for one beautiful 
creature that had so softened his heart, and made 
deeper his worship for the Oreator. They could not 
know that Ivy Deane had shed a ray of human love 
into the heart of their beloved pastor. , 

They walked home together, and [vy looked upon 
the crippled form of the eloquent young minister 
with something like reverence. 

During the afternoon service, as her eyes chanced to 
rove over the building, she saw 4 singularly hand- 
some couple seated at the back of the church. 

The man was dark aud heavily bearded, andas she 
gazed for an instant upon his face, his large, ex- 
pressive eyes met her own. 

She felt the hot blood mount to her face as she 
quickly turned it away. In that brown, bearded 
face she saw her hero—the tall, commanding form, 
bold carriage, jetty hair aud beard—all was complete. 
She had met her hero. 





Not until the service was nearly concluded did she 
glance in that direction again. Then she only saw 
the face of the lady, but @ single glance told her 
that she was his sister; the same proud head and 
finely-cut features, the same black hair, and brown 
skin, rich, olive-tinted, and oriental. 

The little chureh faded away, the eloquent voice 
of Lawrence St. Paul seemed far off and dreamy, and 
a delicious castle in the air'was in immediate pro- 
cess of construction in Ivy’s mind. 

Its lord and hero was before her, and all the old, 
passionate love of romance and mystery took - 
session of the heart, from whence it had been driven 
by the pure atmosphere of Oatland parsonage, and 
the contemplation of the simple. life and habits of 
its inmates. 

Mrs. Deane touched Ivy twice upon the arm ere 
she became conscious that the sermon had ended, and 
that the people were rising for the benediction. 

She bowed her head as others bowed, repeated the 
“ Amen ” with others, but saw+and heard only the 


form and voice of her hero. 

Walking home like one in a dream, she rouséd 
herself but once, and them-a carriage rolled past 
her, containing the strangefs who had sat together 
in the little church during the afternoon service. 

CHAPTER III. 

Tue Sabbath day faded into night, and — 
whose mission is to:gathermp the faded days an 
bear them to the -great*storehouse of #ternity, 
— low upowthe wingsof the evening, gathered 

Pi on dying Sabbathddey, plamed again, and re- 
c » 

The starlight séttléd oveffowor-and leaf; the sil- 
ver moon. ched every dew- 
drop to-a® id Gti] Ivy Deane “lingered 
under her or) ; A 
rustic chair had been placed’ there ¢ former 
occupant atid since thatatetrennect 
gleam, g> anew her dreams 
of romance. 

“ I ady?” 

Ivy ‘started astithetow, musical voles broke the 
bush ofthe air 


“ Lady, will’you leten to'the storyéfea stranger, 
and lend youraid? the musieal voice. 

The moonbeams full upon the facewof the 
speaker, and Ivy saw that it was that of the com- 
panion of her Own hero, whom’ she ‘had seen in 
the church. ughitte: ate bite 

“Tf you have a ‘ay, ten,” ‘answered, 
her heart beating teavity. 

“Oh, lady, sweet lady, we are strangers in the 
landjmy brother and I. He must go away again, 
but Dmust stay. “In the little church to-day, I saw 
no face but yours to trust. Let me stay with you; 
let me serve you until he comes back again. We 
are not plebeians, noble blood runs in our veins, but 
fate has so ordered it that we must—hark! I hear 
footsteps!” 

“Go on, I pray. 
leaf.” 

“ My brother, Don Broen, is @ man of great wealth. 
We have been used to every. luxury, but stern, in- 
exorable fate is so cruel, I must now obtain a 
situation, where I shall be able to remain 
unknown, until he, my dear brother, shall have ac- 
complished his mission; we can then return to our 
sunny land, resume our rank and position, and be 
once more happy.” 

“ Poor girl! what can I do for you?” asked Ivy, her 
romantic heart alive for the welfare of the beautiful 
girl before her. 

“ What can you nct do forme? You can fake me 
into your service, and breathe no word of what I 
have confided to you, until the proper time comes.” 

“T can, for I am in waut of a maid; mine deserted 
me at the very moment of our departure from home 
for this quiet place. But I must tell my mother what 
you have told me, I can conceal nothing whatever 
from her.” 

“Your mother! Do not, I implore, mention it 
to anyone. Your mother may not possess the noble 
heart that you possess.” 

“* Yet I must tell her something. I cannot tell a 
falsehood; and surely, the truth may bear its 
weight. If you choose to remain with me, you can 
doso, nominally as lady’s maid, but do not think 
that I shall require you to perform such menial ser- 
vices for me. I have become quite accustomed to 
waiting upon myself during our sojourn here. You 
shall be my companion, with the consent of my mo- 
ther, it must be understood.” 

“ Thanke, thanks, lady.” 

“ Now I wish to know your name. 
are from sunny Spain.” 

“ My name is Isora.” 

“ Donna Isora Broen, in your own land, I suppose,” 
said Ivv. smiling. 


It is only the rustling of a 


I see that you 


The voice of Mrs. Deane was now heard, callin 
upon Ivy to comeintothe house, as a heavy dew m. 
«oad the earth, and in the air. She arose to answer 

he summons, and, taking Isora’s hand, walked to. 
wards the house. Going at once to her mother’s 
room, she told her of the strange young Spanjs) 
lady. Mrs. Deane immediately requested her ;, 
come in, and as Ivy left the room to procure a lamp 
Mrs. Deane asked a few additional questions of 4), 
girl, professed to be satisfied, readily consenting 
to her remaining at the parsonage, as companion ;, 
Ivy, providing that Mrs. St. Paul offered no objec. 
tion. 

That lady gave a ready Qatcsnt, and the handsomn 
young stranger was received into the family. 

A few days after, as Ivy and Isora were walking 
in the deep wood near the village, a tall, beardai 
man stood re them. 

Ivy r him at once, as the stranger tha: 
she had seem at church, and the brother of [sor, 
Her heart commenced to flutter, and the crimson tid, 
flooded cheek and brow. 

-Isora sprang forward, and “was clasped to the 
breast of her handsome brothers who “pressed kise 
after kiss upon her sweet face. 

“How such a man could love,” thought Ivy. 
Isora suddenly remembered her friend, and, turn- 
around, presented her to her brother. He bowed 
mitly over the fair hand of Ivy, marmuring a |ow 
ed pleasure at the unexpected meeting. «Ivy pro- 
emt return to the parsonage, but the young min 
re : 

“eNoteyet |. There is'a mystery connected with our 

lady, and-we..must not be seen to 


Piletes "fod ma eal bes ined, and 
L myhonour thatyowtior yetir friends shall 
Over regret your kindn@as*to the”strangers. My 
sister has written to m@6f your noble conduct. ke- 
‘ceive my thaitks.” 

An hour wasspent in pleasant cotverse, and then 
Dow Broen wi , 

This meeting was ed by” matiy others, until 
Iyyigrew impatient for the hour for their daily 
meeting in t trembled when 
‘he spoke to her, 

One day she"wasdetamned sat liome by a slight 
cold, and ‘wenta@lone tovthe wood. She was 
gone for hours, ‘and whtwshereturned, went at once 
to Ivy's room. » @ door, she drew close to 
her side, and told herdof her strange’adventare. 

She had met her’ ®réthérsat.the usual place, ani 
he had expresséd” tment that 
Ivy could not come. “He® @ great sur- 
prise for them upon -that@ay. 

In. theheart of the*mouvtain' he and his trusty 
followers had found a lofty cave, the entrance of 
which was concealed by shrubs and swinging vines. 
To this place he led Isvra. 

aside the vines, they entered the mouth 
of the cave, ywas barely high enough for a man 
to stand tin. A moment’s walk brought 
them to @ large, square room, lighted by a heavy, 
swinging lamp, suspended from the ceiling. This 
place was but the first of three or four similar ones, 
and Isora whispered that-her brother meant the best 
and prettiest of them all asa bridal chamber for his 
wife. 

Ivy grew pale, and with trembling lips asked: 

“Has he then a sweetheart ?” 

“Yes; one that he madly worships.” 

Ivy turned “her face away from Isora that she 
might not see its expression of agony. Presently 
Tsora spoke. 

“ Have you no curiosity to learn the name of the 
girl who is so dear to my brother, and who will soon 
become his wife ?” 

Ivy tried to answer, but instead of words came 4 
wild burst of tears, and she buried her face upon 
the bosom of her friend, and wept long and bitterly. 
After the first storm of grivf had passed, Isora said. 
gently : 

“ T will tell you her name now; it is Ivy Deane.” 

“ Tsora! and you did not tell me before.” 

“No; I wished to know if you eared for him 
We will go to-morrow to.meet him, and he will tu!! 
you for himself how much he loves Ivy Deane.” 

“ Oh, Isora! Ihave learned to love him so dearly 
through the sunny weeks so quickly passed. If he lid 
loved another, it would have-broken my heart; ye 
notwithstanding this I shall dread to meet him to- 
morrow.” 

“ We will go with him to the cave. You shall be 
dressed in white, with flowers in your hair. 
It is fitting that the story of love should he breathed 
to the bride in the mountain ehamber. Will it nut 
be romantic ?” 

“ Yes, indeed; but how can I marry him without 
mamma's consent ? . i 

“Oh, never fear. Don Broen will plead his caus 
nobly with Mra. Deane. She will yield,” answered 
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OHAPTER IV. ; 

“ Arg you quite ready, Ivy!” asked a sweet voice 
at the door of her room. : ; 

“ Almost; let me fasten this spray of jasmine in 
my belt; there, I am ready, now.” ; 
“ How you tremble, Ivy. You must not goif you 
are not strong enough,” said Isora. 

“J assure you it is not weakness. I always trem- 
ble if Lam ever slightly excited,” answered Ivy, 
as the two girls followed their well-worn path to the 


ood. 

" Very little was said by either until they reached 
the gnarled oak, where Don Broen usually stood to 
meet them. This morning he was not there. Ivy 
looked at her watch. It was nearly an hour earlier 
than the usual time for meeting. So they were con- 
tent to sit and wait. 

Very lovely looked Ivy Deane, as she stood under 
the tall old tree. 

To one of her delicate complexion, nothing is so 
becoming as white; and the elegant white muslin 
dress fitted her splendid form so perfectly, that she 
seemed a marvel of womanly shape. Her dazzling 
armsand neck were bare, as the light shawl of blue 
silk slipped easily from her shoulders, and rested 
upon one arm, trailing over the soft moss beside her. 
The summer breath moved her curls, peeping shily 
uuder them, and then retreating. 

Her cheeks and lips were scarlet with excitement, 
and she was deep in one of her day-dreams, when a 
light step sounded beside her, and strong arms drew 
her close to a manly heart, while the darkly bearded 
lips whispered: 

“My darling, I. did not dream that I could live a 
whole day without seeing you, until yesterday. I 
have a tender story to whisper to you to-day ; but 
first, tell me if you can love and trust one of whom 
you know so little?” 

“It is too late to ask myself that question now; 
for, with a nature like mine, to love once, is to love 
for ever,” she answered, not raising her head. 

“ Then, even as I love you more than all the world 
beside, as I idolize you with passionate idolatry, wor- 
ship you with a devotion beyond the power of words 
to express, you Joveme, Ivy ?” 

“T do,” she murmured, half-audibly. 

“Can you then trust me, and wait until. proper 
time to hear my story?” ; 

“T can trust you, even as I love you, Don Broen.” 

“Then listen. In yonder mountain is a hidden 
cave. Ihave caused itto be elegantly furnished for 
my bride. Awaiting us now is a clergyman, and four 
of my faithful followers. Isora, my sister, has gone 
on before us. Will you accompany me to my moun- 
tain home, and standing beside me speak the words 
that shall make us one for life.” 

“My mother, Don Broen-~will it be right ?” 

“If | promise you that your mother will not be 
offended—if I give you my word that no shadow of 
wrong shall be with us,-will you go ?” 

“Cannot we go first to my mother?” 

“That cannot be. We must: be married now or 
wait perhaps for years. My. bride must be made 
my own ina church of nature—a place as wild 
asmy own wild life. My men are waiting. You 
need not be alarmed; they are all armed as be- 
fits our manner of life; yet they will protect the 
beautiful bride of their chieftain with their lives, if 
need be. Answer me, darling. ‘Will you consent to 
become my wife now?” 

For an answer, she drooped her bright head lower, 
and nestled more closely to his heart. He prossed 
one kiss lightly upon her brow, and said tenderly : 

“Heaven will bless you for this! Your love and 
trust is more than I had dared to hopefor. We will 
hasten to our mountain chamber, where the priest 
awaits us, and speak the words that shall unite us 
for ever. After to-day, our place of meeting shall 
be the cave, instead of the oaken tree.” 

Together they threaded their way to the entrance 
of the cave. Don Broen lifted the swinging vines 
away from the entrance, and passed his arm about 
Ivy's waist, as they walked through the dark pas- 
sage. A dim light pervaded the hugh stone chamber, 
from the lamp suspended from the top. Passing 
through this they stood at the entrance of the inner, 
and more magnificent apartment. The light was 
fainter here; but Ivy saw tall men, dressed like 
bandits, with plumes drooping from their caps, and 
pistols in their belts. Muskets leaned against the 
rocky wall at the door, as if their owners had left 
them there when they had entered the place. Upon 
the floor was ‘spread a rich carpet, and Ivy-saw in 
the dim light the outlines of luxurious furniture. A 
plano stood open, and beyond that were grouped the 
men. 

Isora sprang forward to meet her brother and his 
betrothed, exclaiming: 

“I knew you would come, Ivy. Let us welcome 
you to your strange bridal.” 





Don Broen said: 

“Men, salute your queen!” 

Every cap was lifted, and a single shout of “ wel- 
come,” echoed through the cavern. 

Supporting the trembling form of Ivy, Don Broen 
advanced to the centre of the room, and a man with 
@ prayer-book in his hand stepped forth, and com- 
menced to read the marriage service. The men had 
formed a half-circle about. them, and Isora stood 
near Ivy. 

With a sense of the important step she was about 
to take, came firmness to Ivy Deane, andshe uttered 
the responses in a clear, firm voice. The ceremony 
was over ; the prayer said; the wedding-ring upon 
a finger, and yet it seemed like a wild dream to 

vy. 

Broen stooped to press the first kiss upon the lips 
of his bride, and then someone turned a full blaze of 
light into the room. 

The clergyman stepped back, and the men 
crowded forward to bow before their chieftain’s 
lovely bride. Ivy saw the pistols at their belts, and 
for the first time. wondered if her husband could be- 
long to a band of outlaws. 

Her reverie was quickly over, however, for at that 
instant a rustling sound was heard, and she was en- 
folded in her mother’s arms. Good Mrs. St. Paul 
stepped forth from the party to grasp her hand. The 
cle n stood out in the bright light as no other 
than Lawrence St. Paul. 

Ivy was bewildered. Everything was so mys- 
terions, and she could only turn to her husband, and 
leaning "upon his breast, murmur: 

“* What does it all mean, Don Broen ?” 

He wound his arms tenderly about her, and an- 
swered : 

“Tt means that you are my little wife, even as you 
~—; to be ten years ago, before I went to India. 

have been faithful to my child-love all the long 
years.” 

“And you are Donald Brown !” she exclaimed. 

“Donald Brown, or Don Broen, which you will 
find to have the same sound, if you abbreviate the 
first name, and roll your tongue around the last. 
Isora is my sister, whom you have never seen until 
within a few weeks. Our parents are both buried 
in India, and together we have journeyed to the 
land of our birth, Having business in this part of 
the country, we chanced to travel through Oatlard, 
little thinking that you were here. I recognized 
your mother, and after the service called at the par- 
sonage to see her. You were out.in the wood, and 
your mother told me freely of your romantic disposi- 
tion, and your determination to remain single until 
your hero came. [I had loved you so long and so 
secretly,.Ivy, that I could not risk an ordinary meet- 
ing. Sol gained Mrs. Deane’s consent to a little 
stratagem, and Isora, who knew ie | love for you, 
assisted me. You will find upon looking back that 
we have used only truthful words, although you 
have been blinded. Mr. St. Paul understood your 
romantic nature, and joined with us. He came here 
with your mother and Mrs, St. Paul while we were 
talking in the wood. Are you satisfied, Mrs. Donald 
Brown ?” 

“But your men, and the plumed hats, belts 
and pistols, and .your allusion to a ‘wild life,’ Don 
Broen ?” 

“ Look, dearest !” : 

Ivy looked about her. The plumed hats, belts and 
pistols were not to be seen, but the men who had 
worn them were before her, and proved to be three 
favourite cousins, and a dear friend. They saluted 
her with great glee, and offered their congratulations. 
Donald explained his “ wild life” by saying : 

“ While I have been wooing my romantic little 
bride, we have been having a glorious time 
hunting and fishing, and ours has been a ‘ wild life,’ 
I do assure you.” 

Mrs. Deane and Mrs. St. Paul now announced 
disiner, and Donald Brown offered his arm to escort 
his bride in to the marriage feast. The cave was 
brilliantly lighted now, and the company followed in 
order, Isora Brown leaning upon the arm of Law- 
rence St. Paul. Mrs. Deaneand Mrs. St. Paul joined 
in doing the honours of the occasion, anda right 
merry time they made of it. Not until the stars 
shone out did they return to the parsonage, and | 
every day during the remainder of their stay at Oat- 
land, did Donald and Ivy visit their bridal chamber. 

When October came, they went back to the town, 
but Isora did notaccompany them. The evening be- 
fore they left, there was a quiet wedding in the little 
church, and the pale, lame minister was united 
to Isora Brown, who loved him with all her noble 
soul. Mrs. Donald Brown whispered to her hus- 
band : 

“Ours was the most romantic, but cheirs is a more 
safe wedding. I can but think what would have been 
the consequence had you indeed been the wild rover 
you seemed. It matters not to me if you are Donald 








Brown, or Don Broen, I must love you just as dearly 
by either name; but I tremble for my love, when | 
think what might have been the result pf my 
romantic notions. A villain might have won me as 
well.” 

“ Ah, little love, robbers and bandits do not infest 
the quiet hills of Hampshire. I learned your ro 
mantic nature, and planned to win you by the surest 
way.” 

“ Yes, and I am content to live upen the sweet rea 
lity of my life, now that | have found somethin: 
really worth living for.” 

For an. answer he drew her closer to his side, and 
even went so faras to kiss her, to the horror of Miss 
Spriggins, an old maid, who spitefully whispered to 
her next neighbour : 

“T should think that Mr. Brown was silly, for I've 
heard my grandmother say a thousand of times, i! 
folks had a soft spot in their head, they’d be sure to 
show it when they got married, if they never did 
before.” M. L. H. 


-SIR ALVICK. 
—~— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


Sin ALVICK ULstTer, after leaving the Keep, hur- 
ried to the servants’ quarters, where he found the 
delinquent sentinel fast asleep in a cliair. 

“How now?” he said, ronsing the man with a 
sharp buffet on the face. “Is this the way you keep 
guard, man ?” 

“Your honour—I was main sleepy—and then I be 
mortal afeerd o’ thunder. I ” stammered the 
startled man. 

“Tf we were in Spain now?” said the baronet 
eyeing the man, sternly. 

“Oh!” cried the sentinel, who had heard terrible 
stories of the severity of the baronet’s discipline- 
“just a matter of three winks, your honour.” 

“One wink on guard deserves one bullet on your 
coffin.” 

“Heaven defend me! I will hurry straight back 
to the Keep——” 

“No. Go to bed. Do you hear? Go to bed. 
You are not fit to be a swine-herd, much less a sen- 
tinel,” cried the baronet, with a great show of rage. 
“ The storm is a better sentinel than you are. Where 
is the key of the Keep-door ?” 

“Here your honour,” replied the frightened man, 
drawing a key from his bosom. ‘It’s all safe, your 
worship——” 

“ Ah, if you have the key, it may all be right. I 
suppose you are tired-—” 

“ Mortal tired, your honour.” 

“Very well. Go to bed, and see that you do not 
let that key slip into any other bands.” 

The man, rejoiced at being dismissed from duty, 
rapidly retired, clutching the key with a tenacity 
which declared his determination to cling to it. 

Sir Alvick then hastened to the library, at the 
door of which he was met by Clement, who informed 
him that Major Hark Varly had just left the front 
door. 

“T am sorry for that, Clement——” 

“T detained him as long as I could, Sir Alvick,” 
replied Clement. 

“Tam sorry that you did not detain him a little 
longer, Clement, so that I might have insisted upon 
his remaining all night. It is a very dark and 
stormy night, and they say Ross Chaffton is not far 
off » 


Sir Alvick shook his head very sagely, as he ut- 
tered those words ; and Clement shook his, of course. 
“ A wilful man will have his way, however,” sail 
the baronet, placing his hand upon the knob of the 
library door. But there was something in the rat- 
like eyes of his valet which made him pause and ask : 

“Well? Your face is a question. What is it?” 

“ Sir Alvick,” whispered Clement, “ perhaps—but 
I will tell your honour at another time,” he added, 
as the library door was opened by Lady Matilda, 
who said, sharply: 

“Sir Alvick—ah, you are here! [ really thought 
you had forgotten us.” 

“ Clement,” remarked the baronet, “go to my 
study—Roffton is there. You and he are to re- 
main there until I return. What is the hour ?” 

“Nearly midnight, Sir Alvick.” 

“ Very well. Go, Now, Lady Matilda,” said the 
baronet, as Clement moved away, “ we will exchange 
a few words with Lord Peter.” 

They entered the library, and the young lord ad- 
vanced to meet the baronet, saying : 

“ Really, Sir Alvick, when T rode over from Os 
born Castle, a few hours ago, I had no’ intention tu 
remain ¥: 

“ Pardon me, my lord. Pressure of business has 
detained me from welcoming you sooner,” replied Si: 
Alvick, 
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Lord Peter Fitz-(sborn, as he was culled, was a 
handsome and well-formed young man, of some 
three-and-twenty years, or perhaps less, and but for 
2 hard, cold, and cruel eye, and a sneering smile, 
would have vied even with Hugh De Lisle in manly 
beauty. 

But there was little of the purely intellectual in 
the regular features of the opulent and pampered 
young lord; much that spoke of passion, sensuality, 
and a baser kind of pride—the pride of birth, name, 
rank, and riches, not one of which he owed to him- 
self, but to accident. 

Hugh De Lisle was dark, almost swarthy from the 
sun and wind of many a hard-fought and tedious 
campaign. 

Lord Peter Fitz-Osborn was as delicately fairas a 
lady, and as careful of exposing his waxen cheeks 
to the kisses of breeze and sunbeam, as if sunshine 
and air were venomous. 

Like Henry the Third, he wore, when he slept, a 
mask of cosmetics to preserve and increase the beauty 
of his complexion. When he hunted and when he 
rode he wore a veil—to protect his eyes, he said—but 
that was false, for those hard, cruel eyes needed no 
veil. 

He was elegantly dressed—at least so the fashion- 
able of that day would have said, though how men 
or women ever could ‘have admired the huge peri- 
wigs worn then passeth our understanding. 

“Tt is so late,” said Sir Alvick, but Lord Peter 
shrugged his shoulders, and drawled : 

“Late! ’Pon my soul, were we in London now, 
the evening would only be just begun.” 

“Tt is so late,” resumed the baronet, sternly, “ that 
what I have to say I must say at once, Lord Peter. 
I suppose you came over to see Lady Matilda con- 
cerning Evaline a 

“ True, and a very tedious night I have had of it,” 
interrupted Lord Peter, yawning. “I have been 
waiting for you and my lady mother to lead the young 
lady in, and make her heartily ashamed of herself 
for rejecting my suit.” 

“T have not told Lord Peter of anything that has 
passed in your study, Sir Alvick,” remarked Lady 
Matilda, quickly; “1 thought it was best that you 
should explain all.” 

“You left that very pleasant task for me, of course, 
Lady Matilda,” sneered the baronet. “ But no mat- 
ter. I have that, and other things, which are hardly 
so pleasant, to speak of. Come, let us all be seated 
—here, as far from the door as possible. There, we 
are all seated, now, and near enough to converse in 
—whispers,” said he, lowering his voice to suit the 
word. 

“Why this manner, Sir Alvick?” asked Lady Ma- 
tilda, uneasily, for it had not escaped her notice that a 
strange visitor, accompanied by two suspicious men, 
had arrived at Ulster Manor, and by the orders of the 
baronet ledged for the night therein. 

She had upon her mind, also, the fact that Sir Al- 
vick had mentioned the name of Major Hark Varly, 
and she remembered that the handsome soldier had 
sought her company often daring her last visit to the 
court of the Queen. 

Guilty minds are ever ready to imagine evil, and 
thus Lady Matilda fancied a thousand things which 
might have happened. 

But with all her fancying she did not suspect the 
existence of the truth, the fact that an avalanche of 
ruin was rushing down from the mountains of the 
past to crush and overwhelm her, as well as Sir Al- 
vick. 

‘*We must converse in whispers,” replied the 
baronet, huskily, “ because a danger, a serious danger, 
has arisen which may drive all of us into disgrace and 
poverty, if not worse.” 

“If there be anything worse, pray, do not mention 
it,” remarked Lord Peter, carelessly. “When you 
say us, of course you except the Marquis of Gal- 
mount.” 

“ What if a claimant to your marquisate has visited 
me this night, Lord Peter? What if that claimant 
has just quitted this house triumphant, in the belief 
that he can prove himself to be the true and only 
heir of the late marquis ?” demanded the baronet, in 
a terrible voice, and with a glance that almost froze 
the blood of Lord Peter. 

He stared in utter amazement at the speaker. 

Lady Matilda stifled a cry of terror, and grew 
ghastly pale. 

“ At least,” said Sir Alvick, with one of his grim 
smiles, “ I am now sure of the undivided attention of 

both of you. In the first place, Lord Peter, we have 
discovered that Evaline Ulster is in love, madly, ob- 
stinately, with Captain Hugh De Lisle. You have 
heard of him ?” 

“Hugh De Lisle! Hum! Well it seems to me I 
have not only heard of the fellow, but that I have 
seen him. Yes, he was pointed out to me, little more 
than a year ago, in London. Hum! ah! I was upon the 
(Jueen’s balcony. Yes, I wore a beautiful pair of 





pink gloves, presented to me by —ah—lI really cannot 
remember. But Hugh De Lisle is dead! Ife was 
executed for——” 

“He is not dead,” said the baronet. “He was iv 
this house to-night. He was reported dead, but we 
were all deceived.” 

“So. She loves Hugh De Lisle,” remarked Lord 
Peter, and it was astonishing to see how black and 


but she now thinks he is dead. She 
swooned when I told her that she need no longer 
love Hugh De Lisle, as he was executed.” 

“ And where is he now ?” demanded Lord Peter. 
“Tf he escaped, he is still under sentence of death. 
Where is this upstart? I have heard that notwith- 
standing his gallantry in service, he is the son of 
nobody.” , 

“If you met him,” asked the baronet, “you 
would not hesitate to give him up to the nearest 
civil or military authority ?” 

“Not I,” replied the cruel-hearted young lord. 
“T wish it may be my pleasure and very good 
fortune to deliver him into the hands of my good 
friend, Major Hark Varly. There is no better nor 
happier way to please Hark than to let him have a 
crack at a deserter or a traitor. . Why, he has had 
the killing of scores over yonder in Ireland——” 

“So you are acquainted with Major Hark Varly, 
and you call him your ‘good friend?’” asked Sir 
Alvick, huskily. 

“Certainly. One of the handsomest, cleverest, 
best-natured gallants of the court,” replied Lord 
Peter. “ You remember, mother, that I introduced 
you to him in London. You were quite enraptured 
with him. ’Pon my word, Sir Alvick, had you 
been there you would have had cause to be jealous 
—indeed you would, though Hark is, in that way, 
the most harmless fellow in the world.” 

Lord Peter uttered these words in a light, laugh- 
ing tone, but the baronet ground his teeth with 
rage, as he heard them. Not because his jealousy 
was aroused—it was not probable that he loved 
Lady Matilda sufficiently to be jealous of her, under 
any circumstances. Atleast, he had more important 
matter to think of at that moment. 

It flashed into his mind that Hark Varly had been 
making himself intimate with Lord Peter and Lady 
Matilda for some deep and dark purpose. 

“Major Varly took a great interest in you, no 
doubt, my lord?” 

“Very great. Sometimes his interest appeared 
almost impertinence,” replied the young marquis. 
“T remember he once asked me my exact age, to a 

“Your exact age ?” 

“Yes ; and referred to that scandal connected with 
my father's union with my mother.” 

“What scandal ?” 

“You know I was born within seven months 
after Lord Hayward was married to Lady Matilda, 
—I mean the public marriage, celebrated in Osborn 
Chapel—and that it then came out that they had 
been privately married for several months before the 
public marriage.” 

“ Ah! he referred to that, did he ?” 

“He said, casually, that it was a pity that Lord 
Hayward had not admitted and proved that private 
marriage before he died in the Tangle, and not left 
it to be confessed and proved by his widow. I was 
nettled by the very mention of the scandal, and 
would have resented it bitterly, only he made a 
thousand apologies, and really seemed so mortified 
because he had mentioned it, that I forgave him.” 

“He did not have the effrontery,1 hope, Lady 
Matilda, to speak of that gossip to you?” said Sir 
Alvick. 

Lady Matilda seemed to grow as rigid and cold, 
as she was pale and ghastly, while Lord Peter spoke 
of the scandal. She fixed her large eyes upon her 
son with an expression full of rage, surprise and 
horror. 

“Tf he had,” she replied to the baronet, “I would 
have stabbed him as he spoke. I only wonder that 
my son did not strike him down!” 

“Oh, ab, really! you are too violent, mother,” 
expostulated Lord Peter, shrugging his shoulders, 
and picking his beautiful white teeth with a golden 
toothpick. “He apologized admirably—why whena 
gentleman offends, and then swears he did not intend 
offence, begs on, and vows that he never will 
offend again—I say—what is to be done ?” 

Lord Peter paused to nibble at his toothpick, and 
regard his mother with an air of perfect satisfaction 
for all that he had done in the matter. 

“But why did you not inform me of what the 
impertinent fellow had said ?” demanded Lady 
Matilda. “You saw that I very much liked the— 
the——” 

“ He is a fascinating man, isn’t he?” interrupted 
Lord Peter. “ Well, to tell the truth, he begged me 


— ~~ ———— 
not to speak of whit be Lad said—there, | haye 
ready told you. but let him pass——.” 

“ You do not know, then, that Major Varly clajy,, 
to be——” here the baronet paused, as if unyyil 
to finish the question he was about to asic. 

“ Claims to be what?” demanded Lady Matilt,. 

“Yam too precipitate,” remarked the buroy, 
“Listen. Hugh De Lisle has been in my sty), 
to-night. He claims to be my son.” “Sati 

“ To—be—your—son !"’ cried Lady Matilda, whi}, 
her eyes sparkled with suspicion. 

“ Another person was afterwards in my sty, 
to-night,” continued the baronet, not heediny 1);. 
look of his wife. “A fellow who calls hims,; 
Hassan Wharle-——” 

“ Hassan Wharle!” interrupted Lord Peter, «; 
had the pleasure of accelerating Mr. Hassan Whar’, 
precipitate and altogether involuntary desceut of , 
very steep flight of stairs in London on one occa. 
sion. He had the imsolence and impudence to jy. 
trude himself upon my notice in a little disput, 
that I had with a beetle-headed tailor, and, in ji. 
I kicked him down stairs. It Was a very laugha)). 
affair.” 

“Did he not resent the assault?” asked Sir \|- 
vick. 

“Oh, yes! He had me fined twenty pounds, [ 
believe. He’s an attorney, you know.” 

Sir Alvick now understood why Mr. Hass: 
Wharle knitted his brows so darkly and venomously, 
when he asked him if he were acquainted with Lori 
Peter. ‘ 

“What did he want?” asked Lady Matilda, any- 
iously. 

“ Mr. Hassan Wharle,” replied the baronet, “ also 
claims to be my son.” 

On hearing this Lord Peter laughed, but Lady Ma 
tilda remained silent and pale. 

“Tt is astounding how impudent that Hassan 
Wharle can be,” remarked Lord Peter, recoveriuy 
from his merriment. 

“Very astounding,” said the baronet. “ But your 
good friend, Hark Varly, also said that he, Hark 
Varly, for years was afraid that he was my son.” 
Lord Peter exclaimed : 

“This is as good as a farce! Three sons dis- 
covered in the space of three or four hours!” 

Lady Matilda leaned forward, and was about to 
speak, but the baronet checked her with a gesture, 
and continued : 

“Your good friend Hark Varly also hinted that 
you, Lord Peter, were my son.” 

“Oh, ah, well, really———” was all that the amazed 
Lord Peter could say, so suddenly had this come 
upon him. 

But Lady Matilda trembled violently, and stared 
at her husband in utter dismay. She endeavoured 
to speak, but could not. : 

She tried to grasp the baronet’s arm, but was 
powerless to move hand or foot. 

“ T shall demand satisfaction,” began Lord Peter, 
his face darkening again. 

“I have not told all,” interrupted the baronet. 
“ Your good friend, Hark Varly, claims to be now, 
not my son, but the only son, the legitimate heir of 
Lord Hayward, Marquis of Galmouat, deceased.” 

“ The devil!” was the only exclamation that could 
be uttered by Lord Peter. 

“ Sir Alvick, are you mad? What means all this!” 

ped Lady Matilda. 

“ Matilda,” replied the baronet, in a deep and de- 
spairing tone, “the time has come when we, you and 
I, must fight hard to retain what we have so loug 
possessed—reputation. The time has come whe. 
Lord Peter must know that he——” 

With a sharp cry Lady Matilda darted forward, 
placed her hand fiercely upon his lips, checking his 
speech forcibly, and whispered in his ear : 

“Not that he is yourson! The time must never 
come for him to know his mother’s shame! Nevet, 
never!” 

Sir Alvick rose and led her aside, saying to Lord 
Peter: 

“Excuse me for a moment, my lord.” 

“ Oh, certainly,” he replied, feeling very uncom- 
fortable generally, for it began to strike his mind 
that Major Varly, his good friend, had made, to us° 
Lord Peter’s own expression, “a demnition monkey 
of him.” ‘ 

“ Lady Matilda,” whispered Sir Alvick to his wife, 
“do not interrupt me while I tell you as briefly 
possible all that ot to-night, and why Hark 
Varly and Hassan Wharle have visited me.” 

Rapidly and concisely the baronet related mucl 
already known to the reader. , 

Lady Matilda listened without attempting to 1 
terrupt him. He concealed none of the charges mad° 
so boldly by Hark Varly and Hassan Wharle, and 
admitted none. i 

When he paused, after several minutes of rapid, 
whispered utterance, Lady Matilda, who seemed ¥ 
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have grown older by ten years as she listened, fixed 
her eyes upon his steadily and asked : 

“If you were really married to Aspa Jarles, and 
if she be still living, or if she werenot dead when you 
and I were pronounced husband and wife, I am not 
your wife. Now, in the name of all you hold sacred, 
‘Alvick Ulster, were you lawfully, legally wedded to 
Aspa Jarles ?” f . 

* It is simply impossible to prove it———” 

“That is not what I ask, Sir Alvick,” interrupted 
Lady Matilda, in a cold, stern voice, or rather whis- 
per, for they were careful not to be overheard by 
Lord Peter. “ Were you married to her? Yes or 
no. Do not deceive me, or you will weaken your 

osition.” 
; Sir Alvick hesitated, but his resolute wife held him 
to the point, and repeated : 

“Yes orno! I must know. If you say there was 
no marriage, 1 can regard the whole affair but as a 
vile conspiracy, which will be exploded if exposed 
to the light. Do not think that I shall be jealous 
of Aspa Jarles, Sir Alvick. I have lived with you 
for more than twenty years, and had no cause tobe 
jealous. As for her, she is of the past. Itis very 
true that you deceived me in thosedays by vowing 
devoted love tome alone; but that is past and gone. 
There is no romantic sentiment in my heart now, if 
ever there were. But if you really were wedded to 
Aspa Jarles, your position and mine too is dangerous, 
and if you deceive me by denying the truth, you 
render your danger all the greater. Yes or no.” 

The reply of the baronet seemed “dragged up by 
the roots” from the very centre of his heart, where 
for twenty-three years his secret had been buried al- 
most from his own conscience. 

“Yes!” he whispered, huskily, hoarsely, shudder- 
ingly, and then both he and Lady Matilda remained 
silent for more than a minute, each gazing at va- 
cancy. 

But the thoughts of each were terrible. 

Those of Sir Alvick ran thus: 

“Ihave confessed—I have admitted that I have 
committed bigamy—what next ?” 

‘Those of Lady Matilda ran thus : 

“He has confessed it! Great heavens, if Aspa 
Jarles be alive, she is the only lawful Lady Ulster 
—if she be alive, I am not a wife! Oh, base- 
hearted villain, to deceive me for so many years.” 

Very ready indeed was Lady Matilda to upbraid 
ihe baronet for havirlg placed her in so equivocal and 
perilous a position, and no doubt she had ample cause 
tu be infuriated against him, yet not for an in- 
stant did it occur to her that any disgrace which 
merited or unmerited fate might place upon her, 
would be small atonement for the wreck, ruin, 
aud anguish she had made of the hopes and happi- 
uess of that noble and unfortunate marquis, her 
husband, whose dead body had been found in the 
Tangle. 

She did not for an instant remember that but for 
ler sin and crime she would have had no fear of this 
mysterious Aspa Jarles. , 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


LaDY Matrupa touched the baronet upon the arm 
to rouse his attention, and whispered : 

“We have not time to speak of what proofs Aspa 
Jarles may have.” 

“She has none,” interrupted Sir Alvick, reckless 

‘all that Mr. Hassan Wharle had so boldly avowed. 

lle knew he had destroyed them. 

“No matter,” replied Lady Matilda, sternly. 
“Whether any exist or not, it is plain that they 
\hink either that they can prove a marriage, or 
terrify you and me into a belief that they can. You 
intimated that there was a weak point somewhere in 
the attack. I know there must be. I will see this 
llassan Wharle. Now, answer me this question, Sir 
\lvick, You say that you think it probable that one 

{ them is your son.” 

“| said, briefly, that such might be the case, for I 
ever heard of Aspa Jarles after she fled from Os- 
burndale with Ross Chaffton.” 

“What?” 

“So Roffton told me. I never knew the name of 
ler companion before.” 

*Roffton!” exclaimed Lady Matilda, more and 
ore amazed. “Great heaven! it begins to appear 
‘s I our secrets—yours, at least—were known to the 
world, But answer my question: which of the three 
lo you, in your heart, suspect may be your son ; or 
“re all three your sons?” she added, with a sudden 
pang of jealous rage. 

“All three! No, foolish woman,” replied the baro- 
het, with grim visage. “ If either of them be my son 
—and remember that I do not believe either of them 
—then Hugh De Lisle is that one.” 

“But evenif he were, or either of them were, would 
you consider him less an enemy ?” 


drop of the blood of Aspa Jarles in his veins would 
be my enemy, and I would be his,” replied the 
baronet, bitterly. 

“ Even to the death ?” asked Lady Matilda. 

“ Even to the death,” replied Sir Alvick, wonder- 
ing how it fared, or would soon fare, with Major 
Hark Varly. , 

“T do not see why you should inform Lord Peter 
that he is your son,” whispered Lady Matilda, very 
cautiously ; for Lord Peter's eyes, flashing with im- 
patience, were upon them. 

“Would he not more readily act with us in de- 
feating, by any and every means, the purposes of our 
enemies ?” 

“He must not know his mother’s shame,” replied 
Lady Matilda, haughtily. 

“Yet he will hear of it, if these mysterious 
enemies press their purpose, whatever it may be.” 

“ He will not believe it. They cannot prove it.” 

“They may prove that Hark Varly is really 
Edward Charles Fitz-Osborn, true Marquis of Gal- 
mount.” 

“ They may do that. I cannot tell. I know that 
if the matter goes to law I will fight it, inch 
by inch, until it be crushed, or until it shall have 
crushed me,” replied Lady Matilda, fiercely. “ But 
if they do prove Hark Varly to be the real marquis, 
they cannot prove that Lord Peter is not the son of 
Lord Hayward ; and—mark what I say—after Hark 
Varly, if he be proved true heir, my son is the 
Viscount.” 

There were thoughts of murder in her eyes as she 
spoke. She remembered how her son, in his sim- 
plicity,—though, indeed, how could, why should, he 
suspect !—had introduced to her notice this same 
Major Hark Varly ; furies seize him and his hand- 
some face! How she had become fascinated with 
him and his many graces—almost loved him ; been 
free and frank with him; told much of the late 
viscount, her first husband; and how indignant 
she was when Sir Maleolm and Alvick Ulster ac- 
cused Lord Hayward of cowardice, in that placard 
which bold, bad Sir Alvick Ulster had nailed upon Os- 
born Castle gate. All these things she remembered, 
and many more; especially how she, transformed 
by his gaiety and sparkle into a heedless girl, had 
rattled and prattled, and told him of things she had 
not spoken of for years. 

She remembered now, all too late, how the hand- 
some major’s features grew flushed and eager in his 
attention. 

“ Fool, fool—vain fool that I was,” shoe thought, 
as she stood there before her husband—great hea- 
vens! was he herhusband? “Oh, fool that I was 
to forget that I was a matron, with a bearded 
son, and take delight in flirting with Hark Varly, 
because I thought—and took joy in the belief—that 
my beauty still could fascinate the handsomest of all 
of Queen Anne’s cavaliers! Silly, stupid, blind 
idiot! And he, oh villain! hypocrite! and he all 
the time spying, hearkening, noticing, remembering, 
seeking something by which he—oh vile Judas! 
might prove Lord Peter a spurious marqnis.” 

Hot, fiery, and fierce were the thoughts of the 
angry lady as the image of Hark Varly rose before 
her mind. 

She wished that he were then near her, that she 
might upbraid him; yes, fly at him with her nails, 
as frequently she had at her maids. 

She cursed him and his handsome face in her 
heart, where that face had had a shrine of love for 
many a day; she cursed him there, and trampled 
upon that shrine of love, repudiating every and each 
relic of that shrine as she reflected, or rather as it 
darted deeply into her brain that he, almost a boy, 
had deceived, had cheated her into a belief that he 
loved her—oh, worse than that! had deceived, had 
cheated her into loving him—had made her ready to 
be false to Sir Alvick as she had been false to love. 
She hoped the lightning, whose flash now and then 
glittered before her, might strike Hark Varly dead 
that night, that hour, that instant. 

Sir Alvick, who knew not why she had greater 
cause to hate Hark Varly than he, attributed all the 
venom he detected in her tone and features to her 
love and pride, to her affection for her son. 

It was very true that Lady Matilda was at that 
instant ready and willing to die in maintenance of 
her son’s rights to the marquisate ; but not an hour 
before, had Hark Varly gained her ear and whispered 
as she had wished and hoped he would whisper, she 
would have forgot, for a time at least, Lord Peter, 
Sir Alvick, name, reputation, everything, and fled 
anywhere with handsome, bewitching, fascinating 
Hark Varly. 

Iu short, Hark Varly had captivated her, mind and 
soul, and though Lady Matilda had not dreamed that 
her eyes had confessed her infatuation, as sudden as 
it was potent, Hark Varly knew it. 

But, as she now knew, he had not loved her, nor 





“Not in the slightest degree. Anyone with a 


him in his cunning espionage, and might aid him in 
his deep designs. 

For him, therefore, her infatuation of love changed 
to a feeling of hate, as ‘tis said a thunder-clap 
changes sweet milk to sour curds. Her very soul re- 
volted against his image—she hated him, she longed 
to destroy him. ' 7 

But as strong as was this suddenly-born hate, it 
was not strongerthan her desire that her son should 
never know that Sir Alvick was his father; shoul: 
never learn that the story they had put forth after 
the death of Lord Hayward—the story of a private 
marriage between her and the dead marquis was 
false; was a deception got up by her and Sir Al- 
vick to deceive the world, to conceal a crime, to hide 
her shame. 

“You must not tell him that you and not Lord 
Hayward are his father,” she said to Sir Alvick, 
firmly. “If you do, I will deny it and be your enemy! 
He will not, he cannot believe it, unless I admit it, 
and admit it I will not.” 

“Very well. Be it as you desire,” replied the 
baronet, content that she did not fly at him for hav- 
ing so long hidden from her that he was a husband 
when he led her to the altar. “Deceive him, thev. 
But it is best that you persuade him to marry Eva- 
line at once.” 

“ Simpleton !” said Lady Matilda, scornfully. “ Why 
did you permit Hark Varly to escape?” 

“Escape? He would depart. Besides, is he not 
a mere tool in the hands of Aspa Jarles ?” 

“No matter if he be. Were he dead, Lord Peter's 
rights as only heir would be safe.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Sir Alvick. “ But let us return 
to Lord Peter, and speak of Evaline——” 

“Tet me speak of her to him,” interrupted Lady 
Matilda, fearful lest the baronet might betray her 
secret. 

“ As you will,” answered Sir Alvick, as they ap- 
proached the impatient Lord Peter. 

“My son,” said Lady Matilda, “ you must pardon 
our apparent neglect of your presence. Very gravw 
things have happened since your arrival at Ulster 
Manor——” 

“And the gravest,” said the young marquis, 
angrily, “is the fact that, during all the hours that 
have passed since my arrival, I have not seen Eva- 
line.” 

“She has refused to see you. She has declared 
that she hates, detests, despises you, and will 
so long as she may live.” 

“Ah, really, that is very discouraging, when [ 
am devoured by a desire to call her Lady Fitz- 
Osborn. But first, I have been cogitating over the 
remarkable remarks of the baronet——” 

“Tt is of that I would speak, my son. There is « 
conspiracy ——” 

“A conspiracy. And Hark Varly——” 

“Wait, my son. Many years ago, Sir Alvick, iu 
the heedlessness and passion of youth, loved a 
woman named Aspa Jarles.” 

“Jarles! Jarles!” exclaimed the young lord, 
raising his eyebrows. “Any relation to old Amos 
Jarles, I wonder.” 

“Who is Amos Jarles ?” demanded Sir Alvick. 

“The sharpest old money-lender and lawyer in 
London.” 

“ You are acquainted with him ?” 

“ Ah, oh, well, I have conversed withhim. He is 
something under a hundred years old—as wicked as 
he is aged, the old sinner.” 

“Perhaps he is the father ‘of the Aspa Jarles of 
whom I speak,” resumed Lady Matilda. 

“He is her father. Why not admit it at once,” 
interrupted Sir Alvick. 

“Very well. Sir Alvick in his youth fell in love 
with this old man’s child, Aspa Jarles, and she now 
claims that she was lawfully married to him. Has- 
san Wharle 4 

“ Now in this house,” put in the baronet. 

“ Hassan Wharle, now in this house,” continued 
Lady Matilda, “claims to be the legitimate son and 
heir of the baronet, threatens to press his claim, 
and to prosecute Sir Alvick for the crime of bigamy, 
if Sir Alvick resists his suit. Besides this, Mr. 
Hassan Wharle demands that the intended marriage 
between you and Evaline Ulster be broken off ——” 
“The anatomy! the lizard! the spider!” cried 
Lord Peter. “ May I diea beggar if I do not speedil, 
and especially break every bone in his body!” 

“He has declared that he loves Evaline devo- 
tedly-——” 

“The hound!” exclaimed the now greatly ex- 
cited Lord Peter. 

“Hugh De Lisle—but of him I will speak pre- 
sently. Hassan Wharle has two efficers of the law 
now in the house—to arrest Sir Alvick, should he 
not give him a favourable answer at noon to-morrow 
—or, as itis now past midnight, at noon to-day. 
Hassan Wharle claims Sir Alvick as his father, and 








' cared a farthing for her love, only so far as it aided 


Aspa Jarles as his mother. Hugh De Lisle also 
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claims to bé the son of Sir Alvick, but whom he 
claims as his mother we have not heard, as his in- 
terview with the baronet was interrupted, and he 
hastily withdrew, fearing no doubt—as well he 
might—instant arrest, under the sentence of death 
now hanging over his head.” 

“ T am sure that we have little to fear from Hugh 
De Lisle,” remarked the baronct, “ farther than that 
he loves and is beloved by Evaline. As she thinks 
he is dead, we have little to dread from him.” 

“ But she may learn that he is alive, and try to 
escape to him.” 

“ Suppose she is, at this instant, a prisoner ? Sup- 
pose she be made your wife before the dawn of ano- 
ther day ?” said Lady Matilda. 

“Oh, I have no objection to that, still——” 

“ But you must marry her immediately, for Hassan 
Wharle may learn that she is a prisoner, and aid her 
to escape. And then Hassan Wharle and Major 
Varly, though they pretend not to be acquainted, are, 
in my opinion, fellow-conspirators, acting for their 
mother,” said the baronet. 

“Their mother!” exclaimed Lord Peter. 

“Their mother—for whoever their father or 
fathers may be,I am sure they are both sons of 
Aspa Jarles; though, as I said, Hark Varly, your 
good friend, claims to be the son of Lord Hayward, 
and his first wife, Lady Alberta Maria Crownin- 
shield.” 

“Pooh!” said the young marquis. ‘ My father 
had but one child, Edward Charles, by Lady Alberta, 
and he died before I was born. Hark Varly is an 
idiot to dream of such an absurdity. Perhaps he 
loves Evaline, too.” 

“He avers that he does not. But press his claim 
for the marquisate he swears he will, and if you, or I, 
or Lady Matilda, make any opposition he will have 
me arrested for bigamy.” 

“ But I have nothing to do with your being ar- 
rested for bigamy. Even if you had committed 
bigamy, it would not invalidate my title to' the 
marquisate, nor help Hark Varly to substantiate his 
absurd claim.” 

“He makes another threat,” said Sir Alvick, 


sternly. “But I will not mention itnow. Ihave 
told you what I have, to prepare you for what you 
may hear——” 


“ And all that you may hear is false,” said Lady 
Matilda, “But one thing is true. And that is, if 
Evaline escape from this house she will never be 
your wife—and she is, in her own right, heiress of 
property worth two hundred thousand pounds, in- 
cluding what Sir Alvick will bestow upon her, if she 
becomes your wife, voluntarily or otherwise.” 

“IT would be willing to marry her if it were only 
to punish her for her contempt of my suit,” said 
Lord Peter, with a sneer. “I need her money too, 
for my marquisate revenues are so tied up by that 
last will of Hayward, who died before I was born, 
that I cannot use them as I would, until I am 
twenty-four years of age, and that is nearly a year 


et. 

“*T am glad to see you in this mind,” remarked Sir 
Alvick, “for we have no time to lose. Indeed, Lady 
Matilda has feared all along that Evaline would re- 
fuse to marry you, and said that if ever you made her 
your wife it would be by force.” 

“No other man shall wed her!” exclaimed Lord 
Peter, whom the beauty as well as the wealth of 
Evaline had infatuated. “But we'll have a brave 
public wedding afterwards. This will be as it 
was with my father. A private wedding first, and 
then a public one afterwards.” 

This last remark not being very pleasant either 
to Lady Matilda or to Sir Alvick, the latter said 
briskly : 

“ But we have no time to lose, my lord. That is, if 
your mind is made up.” 

“Oh, my mind is made up to be the husband 
of the fair Evaline as soon as it can be done. But 
where is the parson?” 

“We shall have to send for one, and there is one 
not very far off,” replied Sir Alvick. “ In fact, one of 
my army chaplains is at my gamekeeper’s house, 
aud that is not half a mileaway. I will send for 
him at once, and as soon as he returns, we will have 
the matter settled speedily. Come, we will pay 
the young lady a preparatory visit, and as we pass my 
study I will send Clement or Roffton for Harrison the 
chaplain.” 

“You can depend upon Harrison to obey your 
wishes, I hope,” said Lord Peter. “You know I 
have witnessed one or two of these forced mar- 
riages, and there is always a great screaming and 
fainting, and unless the parson is bold he may 
quiver.” 

“ Harrison used to be at Ulsterborough, and I 
have known him many years. He will not fail to 
obey me,” replied the baronet, as they moved from 
the library. 

All were somewhat startled on beholding old Ben 





Caton shuffling along the hall, and Sir Alvick called 
out to him : 

“ Here, sirrah! this is not your part of the man- 
sion. What are you doing abont this hall? It is 
after midnight, and you ought to be in bed.” 

“So I should, master; so I should,” replied old 
Caton, respectfully, “ bift I feel very uneasy about 
my dear Miss Evaline.” 

Lady Matilda and Sir Alvick exchanged glances 
of surprise, if not of alarm. It was strange that this 
unwieldy and very aged man should have struggled 
up the stairs from the quarter of the mansion he had 
not left for months, simply to say that he felt uneasy 
about Miss Evaline. 

“Your dear Miss Evaline !” safd Lord Peter, mi- 
micking him. “Really I expect you are in love 
with her, old elephant.” 

“My lord, I have loved Miss Evaline from the 
day of her birth—and neithér you nor any other man 
can love her more, though my love for her is that of 
a father.” 

“ Why do you feel uneasy concerning Miss 'Eva- 
line?” demanded Sir Alvick, suspiciously. “She is 
well.” 

“Sir Alvick, for fifteen years—ay, for more—from 
the time she could toddle,” said old Ben Caton, “Miss 
Evaline, if she and I were well, has never failed to 
bid old Caton good-night, and pat his old cheeks with 
her soft hands, as she said, ‘Good-night, kind old 
Ben.’ If she be well 

“Did I not say that she was well,” thundered the 
baronet. “Get you to bed, and stay there. You 
never were loving servitor of mine.” 

Old Ben Caton did not dare toreply. He was old, 
unwieldy, and had been a servant all his life, a ser- 
vant of the great and titled, and small will had he of 
his own. He made no reply to his angry master, but 
shook his head, and slowly descended to his great 
chair in the main hall, muttering : 

“My mind does grievously misgive me. I fear 
there be bad play going on. I cannot sleep, so I 
will sit here and think. Much would I give to 
see Miss Evaline now.” 

Sir Alvick and his two companions hastened 
to the baronet’s study, where they found Clement 
and Roffton patiently awaiting orders. 

Sir Alvick advanced to his table, wrote a few 
lines, folded and sealed them, and gave the note to 
Roffton, saying : 

“ Take that fo the gamekeeper's cottage, ‘and see 
that you place it in the hands of Harrison. Use all 
haste in going and in returning.” 

John Roffton at once withdrew, by no means 
pleased with his commission; not because of’ the 
darkness of the night, the lateness of the hour and 
the howling gale, but ‘becanse of the presence of 
Hugh De Lisle in the niansion. 

“Clement,” said the baronet to his valet, “ you 
are a discreet and silent fellow, I know, yet I warn 
youto be more so as regards what you may hear 
and see, than ever you were in all your life.” 

Clement, eager to betray even Sir Alvick himself, 
provided that he could do so without risk to’himself, 
was much startled by this abrupt speech of the stern 
baronet. 

He turned pale, trembled, and stared, first at 
one and then at the other of the three. 

“ Of late,” continued the baronet, “TI have noticed 
something in your manner suggestive of having 
ideas of your own, You are to have no ideas of 
your own. Be stupid to all, oe to me and my 
orders. You have served me well and faithfully 
for five years. Take care that you continue to do 
so. Remain at the foot of the turret-stairs, and 
forbid all approach. Go!” 

Clement vanished instantly, and Sir Alvick, with 
his two companions, then hastened up to the door of 
the turret-chamber, where they arrived aud were sur- 
prised to find the door barred against their entrance, 
as has been told. 





(To be continued.) 
SESE 


AccoUNT OF THE EXAMINATION OF THE Bopy 
or Henry IV. in CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL.—In 
order to ascertain what was contained in the leaden 
case, it became necessary to saw throngh a portion 
of it, and in this manner an oval piece of the lead, 
about seven inches long and four inches over at the 
widest part of it, was carefully removed. Under 
this wrappers were found, which seemed to be of lea- 
ther, and afterwards proved to have been folded five 
times round the body. The material was firm in its 
texture, very moist, of a deep brown colour, and 
earthy smell. These wrappers were cut through 
and lifted off, when, to the astonishment of all pre- 
sent, the face of the deceased king was seen in com- 
plete preservation, the nose elevated, the cartilage 
even remaining, though on the admission of air it 
sank rapidly away, and had entirely disappeared be- 
fore the examination was fiuished. The skin of the 


chin was entire, of the consistence and thickness of 
the upper leather of a shoe, brown and moist; th, 
beard thick and matted, and of @ deép russet coloy;. 
The jaws were perfect, and all the teeth in them, 
except one fore tooth, which had probably been log; 
during the king’s life. The opening of the lead was 
not large enough to expose the whole of the fea. 
tures, and the eyes or forehead were not examined: 
but the sifveyor, Mr. Austin, stated that whe, 
he introduced his finger under the wrappers { 
remove them, he distinctly felt the orbits of the 
eyes prominent in their sockets. The’ flesh upon the 
nose was moist, clammy,’and of the same brow, 
colour as every other part of the face. Having thos 
ascertained that the body of the king was actually 
deposited in the tomb, and that it had never been 
disturbed, the wrappers were laid ‘again upon the 
face, the lead drawn back over them, the lid of the 
coffin put on, and the rubbish filled’in, and the marbl. 
pavement replaced immediately. “It should be ob- 
served that abont three feet from the head of the 
figure was a remarkable projection in the lead, as jf 
to make room for the hands, that they might be 
elevated in prayer. 





FACETIZ. 





A FPrencu gentleman who had heard rum called 
spirits went into an hotel a few evénings since, and 
called for a glass of pouch, requesting at the same 
time that it should be made of “ghost from the Vest 
Indies.” ‘ ss 

“ Wuart is the difference between me and anew 
novel?” inquired a highly-rouged damsel of her 
beau. “It is this,” said he. “A new novel is real 
because it is interesting ; and you are interesting be- 
cause you are red.” 


INDIAN SHREWDNESS. 


The Indians have‘always showed a fondness for 
strong drink, and have been willing to barter almost 


anything which they for the means of 
gratifying their . Sometimes, like their 
white neighbours, they have become addicted 


to intemperance; it happens that they have nothing 
to barter, and thén’must depend upon their wits or 
go dry. One of this class came to’a tavern and told 
the landlord that for a pint of whisky he would tel! 
tim where he had just seen a bear. 

The landlord produced the whisky. 

“Up at the ‘top of the hill, where the road turns 
—you ‘know where the big rock is?” said the 
Indian. ” 

* Yes.” 

“ And beyond the rock there is a ‘big stump—you 
know where that‘is ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Beyond that stump is an oak bush, and under it 
is the bear fast asleep.” 

Boniface started with men, dogs and guns, but uo 
bear was found. 

“You lying whelp,” said he to the Indian as he 
returned, “you have deceived me; there was 09 
bear there, and none has been there lately.” 

“You found the ‘ro¢dk, didn’t “you?” asked the 
Indian. 

“ Yes, I found the rock.” 

“ And the stump was there, too, wasn’t it?” 

“ Yos.” 

“ And the bush was there ?” 

“Yes, but there was no bear there.” 

“Three traths ‘to one lie! Pretty well for 
Indian. Better'than white man do,” was the cool 
reply. 

GARDENING FOR Lapizs.—Make up your beds 
early in the morning; sew buttons on your husband's 
shirts; do not rake up any grievances; protect the 
young and tender branches of your family ; plant * 
smile of good temper in your face, and carefully roo 
ow all angry feelings—and expect a good crop of 
happiness. 

AN eccentric wrote to. one of the Paris papers, 
having the “largest circulation in the world,” that 
he was a martyr to gout, leda:stormy life, had * 
violent temper, but wanted a young and handsome 
wife, on whom he would settle 100,000 francs per 
year. He received forty-six replies, made his selec- 
tion, and was married. 

A SEA-cAPTATN, trading regularly to’ the Africas 
coast, was invited to meet a committee of a society 
for the evangelization of Africa. Among numerous 
questions touching the habits and. religion of the 
African races, he was asked, “ Do the subjects © 
King Dahomey keep Sunday?” “Keep Sunday: 
he replied ; “ yes, and-every other darned thing they 
can lay their hands on.” 

A Western literary loafer, having been compelled 
to “throw himself upon his own resources,” i 





forméd his friends that he “should seek a livelilioo! 
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in a field where the genial rays of the sun. spread 
their golden light, and fill the earth with flowers, 
and the king of day smiles in loving natnre with 
bright and hallowed countenance.” “I s’pose that’s 
his lingo for Aoe-in’ corn,” said the old farmer who 
had hired him. 
FOR SIR JOHN PAKINGTON’S DIGESTIGN. 
AN EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE FOR BUTTER AT THE SECRETA:Y 
OF STATE'S BREAKFAST. 

Ir on the moors, and you havea chance of a grouse, 
remember that you should not use a ramrod for a 
breech-loader. . 

A cartridge is explosible, and will not bear testing 
between the kitchen bars. 

No round shot has been successfully made square 
that we are aware of. 

A sixteen-pound salmon does not necessarily mean 
a fish that costs sixteen sovereigns. 

What is the difference between your own calibre 
and that of # great gun? 

Nitro-glycerine is not used: for chapped hands or 
the complexion. Try it next time you blow up an 
aide-de-camp. : 

Will you make # Report when you go off ?—Zoma- 


hawk. 


WHAT THE QUBEN’S VISIT TO SWITZERLAND REALLY 
MEANS. 

As some anxiety seems te exist in the minds of 
certain French politicians as to the real objects of 
Her Majesty's trip to Lucerne, we are happy to inform 
them that they are— 

1.—The establishment of an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, between England, Spain, Italy, Russia, the 
Pope, Austria, Sweden, and Montenegro, for the total 
absorption of France by the various members of this 
new Grand Alliance. 

2.—The p on of Orleanist documents 
throughout France by means of white mice trained 
for that purpose. 

3.—The total removal of the Alps, and rearrange- 
ment of the same as-an ice barrier around the coasts 
of England, provided on)y that the Wenham Lake 
Ice Company can be induced to consent to the mea- 
sure. 

4.—The creation of large vineyards all round the 
Swiss Lakes, to the infinite prejudice of the French 
champagne trade,— Tomahawk. ' 


CURE FOR MOSQUITO BITES. 


ALLow the skin to remain unrubbed, and in course 
of time the irritation will cease and the mark will 
disappear. 

We assure the public that our prescription is the 
only cure, notwithstanding the hundred “ infallible 
remedies” which have been communicated to the 
newspapers. Has it not occurred to the dwellers in 
Woolwich and its neighbourhood, that if any anti- 
dote for the pain of the mosquito sting existed, 
people who live in India, and are bitten unceasingly 
for the best part of their lives, would have found it 
out long ago ?— Tomahawk. 

ConscrzntTious Inprvmval, who thinks, “Now, 


that neither of them can bribe, I wonder which I 
shall vote for.” —Punch. 


PARTICULAR ! 
Adjutant of Volunteers (to Recruit): ‘“ Well,.sir, 
and what Company do you wish to be in?” 
Recruit: “Augh! I’ve been—ah—used to the 
co'pany of—ah—ge’tlemen, sir !”— Punch. 


“OUR DEAR OLD CHURCH OF ENGLAND.” 
(Genuine Version.) 

Our dear old Church of England, 
Let's rally round you now, 

Though there’s not the least occasion 
For kicking up a row. 

You know you're safe as ever, 
And watched with loving eye, 

But Dizzy (who's so clever) 
Suggests a little Cry. 


So, dear old Church of England, 
(And none can call you cheap,) 
We'll make your name a war-cry, 
For those who'd office keep. 
Declare to win elections, 
Old Mother Church so dear, 
With these, our crack selections, 
Yourself, and Gold, and Beer. Punch. 


Wrone, Prima Facrs.—Women who make up 
their faces deceive themselves, if they think that by 
so doing they are morelikely to tempt men to make 
up their minds.— Punch. 

Tue WEATHER AND THE WicuT.—A friend of 
curs who has just returned from the Isle of Wight 
assures us that during the warmest weather the 
island was far from being the Isle of White Heat, 
which some people have represented it to be. With 


a statement is purely an in-Ventnor-n of the enemy. 
—Fun. 


A SLIGHTING REMARK. 
- Driver of private vehicle: “ Now, then, why didn’t 
yer wait at thehend? You must ha’ seen me here!” 

Cabby: “Seen you! ‘Ow could I, when you ’eld 
your whip up before you ?”—Fun. 

CUTTING THE CONNECTION.—It is a mistake to 
suppose that the Atlantic Cable of 1866 has been 
severed by an iceberg ; it must have been a nasty— 
a very nasty berg indeed—that d the mischief. 
—Fun. 





Tae Literary Szason.—Our critical friend 
Slasher says that the heat has affected the crop of 
novels this season. Some of them are uncommonly 
dry, although they show evident signs of having 
been copiously watered.— Fun. 





THE GIRL WHO LIVED NEXT DOOR. 


Ou, happy dream, oh, holiday, 
Bright day of all the past, 

Brimming with tender summer light, 
Too full of sun to last. 

One childish figure mid the haze 
Still beckons evermore, 

Still I, a loyal slave, obey 
The girl who lives next door. 


Sweet eglantine has bloomed since tlien, 
Red maples filled and flushed, 
The nightingales since then have sung 
en coarser sounds were hushed ; 
But ruddy flush nor blossom breath, 
Nor bird-song evermore, 
Will seem, as when I sat beside 
The girl who lived next door. 


For her I ran the student race, 
For her I won the prize, 
For love of her came home again 
To read her lovely eyes ; 
And when the stars came trooping out, 
Methought my cares were o’er, 
And I need only ask to win 
The girl who lived next door. 


The summer eve grew strangely dark, 
The stars shone dim to me, 
And roses withered as I saw, 
Beneath the maple tree, 
My idol circled by an arm 
Which band and chevron bore ; 
A soldier’s bride ; (I knew it all ;) 
The girl who lived next door. 
: * * 


. * 


When wand'ring far, some impulse strange 
Drew home my vagrant feet, 

Once more beneath the eglantine 
Some guidance bid us meet 

Under the window ;—white and still, 
I saw my love once more. 

When burial blossoms, sweet and white, 
Unstirred her bosom bore. 


She -was not mine to win and lose, 
But ever mine to keep, 
Mine to remember lovingly 
On twilight’s dreamy sleep ; 
The gladness of a day gone by 
Is mine for evermore, 
And life is sweeter having loved 
The girl who died next door. E. L. 





GEMS. 


Ir is folly to call the joys of childhood the greatest 
They are like the earliest flower of spring, the crocus. 
lovely and richly-tinted, but small and scentless. It 
is summer that brings forth flowers of matured splen- 
dour and fragrance. 


Tue Hrppsn Hanps or Hetr.—How little is 
known of the private history of great statesmen, 
orators, and writers! How few of them have revealed 
the secret. influences, the little helping hands that 
shaped and uplifted the lives of their genius! If the 
truth could be known, doubtless it would be found 
that everyone of them, as he struggled upward, fixed 
his eyes upon one human face, and knew by its smile 
when he had won a success. How many have reached 
heights they never would have attained, had it not 
been for little white hands, which the world never 
saw, that were extended to them when the beetling 
cliff of difficulty seemed to bar their upward way. 
The subtle lines of sympathy are more invisible than 
the threads which sunbeams spin through mid- 
air. Those between sympathetic hearts, finer than 
the finest tissues of light, have fed great aspirations 
to glorious strength and issue. We know what they 








Tegard to Ventnor, especially, he declares that such 





did for many of the old masters. Dante had his 


Beatrice, and Petrarch his Laura, and Thomson his 
Countess of Hertford as a better and purer inspira- 
tion to his genius. These were not hidden hands; 
for each poet revealed the one that helped him. But 
what they were to these great writers other hands 
the world never saw have been to men of every rank 
of distinction. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





HypRoPHOBIA CURED BY SALIVATION.—A new re 
medy for this most distressing of maladies comes 
from Northern India, and is attested by the medical 
officer at the Hooshiarpor Charitable Dispensary. 
“ The patient on admission was suffering from violent 
and frequent attacks. He was tied on to a chair, 
surrounded with blankets, leaving the head free, a 
large vessel of boiling water was placed under him, 
and amixture of equal parts of mercury and sulphur 
well rubbed together were placed in a broken piece 
of chatty over.a charcoal fire, and put alongside of 
the vessel of boiling water ; 15 grains of calomel 
were given at once, and 5 grains repeated every 
hour, the mercurial vapour bath being kept up till all 
symptoms subsided. In about four hours the man 
was perfectly calm and free from bad symptoms; he 
was removed from the chair and placed on a bed. 
The after treatment was simply tonics, nonrishing 
food, and gargles, &c., to remove salivation. lle was 
discharged cured.” 

PRESERVATION OF BUTCHERS’ Mrat.—It seoms 
that Dr. Dewar’s patented process for preserving 
fresh meat, by meats of sulphurous acid, was suc- 
cessfully tried in Abyssinia. At a public meeting, 
not long since, in Sydney, resolutions were passed to 
raise 9,000/. or 10,0002., in order to. aid a projector in 
his first experiment for the supply of the English 
market with Australian meat; and there is said to 
be every prospect of 300 tons of beef and mutton 
being soon despatched. Weare told that a gentle- 
man in Sydney has discovered a ready and harmless 
means of freezing the meat. Gases liquefied by 
pressure absorb an immense quantity of heat, or 
create an intense cold, when released from this con- 
dition. Such gases are introduced between the outer 
and inner cases of a double. cylinder, aud (by their 
release, we presume) the temperature of the inner 
cylinder can thus be reduced to 100 deg. below zero. 
Within the inner cylinder the meat is packed, and 
therefore it never comes in contact with the gas at 
all. In twelve hours, it is said, 100 tons of meat may 
thus be completely frozen. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE noise of cannon has been heard a distance of 
more than two hundred and fifty miles by applying 
the ear to the solid earth. 

Tue daily amount of water raised by evaporation 
from the sea has been computed to be no less than 
164 cubic miles, or about 60,000 cubic miles an- 
nually. 

EIGHTBEN vessels were captured‘as slave-traders 
in 1867, by her Majesty’s ships Wasp, Highflyer, 
Lyra, and Penguin, on the East Coast of Africa, with 
333 slaves on board. The vessels were destroyed 
On the West Coast of Africa her Majesty's ship Speed- 
well also captured a brig with 96 slaves. 

A Lark witHovrt Wines.—A lark has been 
captured near St. Valery without wings. It was sup- 
posed that they had been torn off, but on examina- 
tion it was found that the wings had never existed. 
This remarkable bird has been placed in a cage, and 
is a source of wonder to numerous visitors. 

A SICK-NURSE has been arrested at Geneva on a 
charge of poisoning successively eight persons whom 
she had had under her care. The only explanation 
given for the crimes is a sort of homicidal monv- 
mania, as she does not appear to have derived an) 
profit from the death of those persons. 

TEA IN QUEENSLAND.—A sample of tea mannfac- 
tured from leaves taken from plants in the Botanica! 
Gardens in this colony, by a Chinese firm, has been 
shown there. The principal of the firm appears to 
understand the process tea has to undergo before it 
is suited tothe European taste ; and the present sampl:- 
bears a strong resemblance to orange pekoe. 

Svicipe 1N Parts.—In the year 1867, at Paris 
and the surrounding districts, there were 700) 
suicides, and 215 attempts at self-destruction. In 
the first group there were 79 married men, 22 
widowers, 418 bachelors, and 70 men whose social 
position remained unknown ; 38 married women, 24 
widows, 39 spinsters, 3 women of unascertained 
classes; and 7 children—viz., 4 boys and 3 girls 
In the. second group there were 19 married men, 2 
widowers, 107 bachelors, 3 children, and one wncer- 





tain, 31 married women, L0 widows, and 42 spinsters. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Hanover Square. (Ashdown and Parry.) No. 10 of this 
excellently conducted Musical Magazine is of equal merit 
with its pred In addition to a piano-forte study by 
Mr. Obarles A. Palmer, Mr. Lindsay Sloper gives his sub- 
scribers Shakespeare's charming song, “It was a Lover 
and his Lass,” set to music by F. Stanislaus, and a pretty 








ballad entitled, “ Little Blossom,” by Mr. Alfred Thompson, 
the music by Virginia Gabriel. j 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. O.—The comic aetor, John Reeves, was born in 1799, } 
and died in 1838. | 
Sgrmour.—Albert Smith, the novelist and humorist, wa’ | 
born in 1816, and died in 1860. | 
Annin.—Mental pleasures never cloy ; unlike those of the | 
body, they ars increased by repetition, approved by reflection, | 
and strengthened by enjoyment. i 

J. P.—Surveyors) of Highways are elected by the inhabi- 
tants of the parish in vestry assembled, at their first meeting 
for the nomination ef overseers. | 

AraBELta.—Look not mournfully into the past, wisely | 
improve the present ; it is thine, go forth to meet the future | 
without fear, and with a brave heart. 

Joun.—Lugger is a small vessel carrying two or three | 
masts and a running bowsprit, upon which lug sails and | 
two or three jibs are set. Topsails are sometimes adapted 
to them. | 

Ciruia F. Hess.—To make the hair curl, take 1 0z. of 
Eau de Cologne, 1 oz. of rose water, and 4 anoz. of vinegar 
of cantharides ; when mixed, rab little of it in among the 
roots of the hair once or twice a day. 

MELVILLE.—The difference between yng and wisdom 
is, that @ man who thinks himself most happy, is really so ; 
whilst he who believes himself most wise, is generally the 
reverse. 

Ecten.—Do all things with consideration, and when your 
path to act right is most dificult, feel confidence in that 
Power, which is alone able to assist you, and exert yourown 
@ rengtk as far as possible. 

Ava.— Medicines should be given in such a manner that 
the effect of the first dose shall not have ceased when the 
nextis given; therefore the intervals between the doses 
should be regulated accordingly. 

AL®XANDRINE.—To clean gloves, put them on, and wash 
them, as if you were washing your hands, in some spirits 
of turpentine, until quite clean ; then hang them in a warm 
place, or where there is a current of air, and the scent of 
the turpentine will be removed. 

S. H.—To soften the skin, and improve the complexion, 
mix some flower of sulpbur in a little milk, and after standing 
an hour or two, the milk (without disturbing the sulphur) 
rubbed into the skin, will keep it soft; it must be used be- 
fore washing. 


M. P. M.—1. Wash frequently in tepid water, to which 
add a little bran. 2. To remove pimples, procure 3 oz. of 
rose-water, and 1 drachm of sulphate of zinc, mix well, wet 
the face with it, gently dry, and then touch it over with 
cold cream, which also dry off. 

H. R. B.—Purchase H. G. Ollendorff's method of Learning 
to read, write, and speak French, and study it carefully and 
diligently ; by this means you can learn the language, but 
to acquire the true accent, you will need the assistance of a 
master. 

Ann.—To pickle medlars, halve them, take out the stones, 
make a highly-spiced pickle, and pour it over the medlars, 
which should be placed in a stone jar; reboil the pickle at 
the end of a week, and again throw it upon the medlars, 
they will then be fit for use, 

Marita.— Worsted is & species of woollen fabric (spun 
wool), which obtained its name from having been first spun 
ata town called Worsted, in Norfolk, where the inventor 
lived, and the manufacture of wool is still extensively carried 
on there, 

Brown.—Chocolate was introduced into Europe from 
Mexico and the Brazils about 1520; it is the flour or paste of 
the cocoa berry, makes a wholesome beverage, and a deli- 
cate confection. Chocolate was sold in the London coffee- 
houses soon after their establishment in 1650. 

Jauzs.—The Master ofthe Rolls isan equity judge, and de 
rives his title from having the custody of all charters, pa- 
tents, commissions, dveds, and recognizances, made into rolls 
of parchment ; his decrees are appealable to the Court of 
Chancery. The repository of public papers, called the Rolls, 


been expelled the kingdom, it was annexed for ever to the 
office of the Mastership of the Rolls. re were kapt all 
the records since the beginning of the reign of King 
Richard IIL, all prior to that period being kept in the Tower 
of London, The first recorded Master of the Rolls was 
eitherJohn de Langton, appointed 1286, or Adam de Osgo- 
deby, in 1295, but the office was in existence long before. 

Rosa.—Honeymoon, among the ancients, was a beverage 
prepared with honey, such as that known as mead, or me- 
theglin, in England, and was deemeds luxurious drink. It 
was a custom to drink of diluted honey for thirty days, or a 
moon's age, after a wedding feast, and hence arose the term 
Honeymoon, of Teutonic origin. 

Jouxsoy.—The Church of England consists of three or- 
ders of clergy, bishops, priests, and deacons; that is, two 
archbishops, and twenty-five bishops, exclusive of the see 
of Sodor and Man. The other dignities are chancellors, 
deans (of cathedrals and collegiate churches), archdeacons, 
prebendaries, canons, minor canons, and priest-vicars. 

J. Roazrs.—It is not great wealth nor high station which 
makes a man happy. Many of the most wretched beings on 
earth have both; but it is a radiant, sunny spirit, which 
knows how to bear little trials, and to enjoy little comforts, 
and which thus extracts happiness from every incident of 
life. 

Outver.—The marshalling of the arms of husband and 
wife on one shield is termed “impalement,” the shield 
being divided by a perpendicular line from chief to base, the 
arms of the husband always oecupying the dexter, and those 
of the wife the sinister half of the shieli.. The impaled shield 
is not hereditary. 

Lamsrrt.—Any person who conceals, in boxes or pack- 
ages, articles of an fase yon corrosive, or combustible and 
dangerous nature, delivers them to be warehoused or 
carried with other goods, by land or sea, and fails to disclose 
the dangerous properties of the goods, will be guilty of a 
tortuous act, and be held responsible forall the conse- 
quences of his carelessness. 





FOR THEE TO LIVE. 


I often heard of thee in bygone days, 
For fame is swilt, 
And cannot, when she gives to man her priise, 
Conceal the gift; 
But now I know thee weil, and can esteem 
The restless brain, 
Which, scorning public favour's eddying stream, 
Worked on again. 
And what have I to offer such as thou ? 
What can I give? 
Will it content thee if Imake the vow 
For thee to live? 
Bethink thee well—no beauty I posscss— 
My only charm 
Is one which some might value, some might bless— 
A bosom warm. 
I never dreamed of this—I never thought 
That I could win 
One tender feeling from a mind 80 fraught 
With stores within; 
As well might some poor weed aspire to g.in 
The roso’s bloom, 
Or seek with frnitless efforts to obtain 
Her sweet perfume! 
Yet, since thy words assure me that ‘tis so, 
My aim shall be 
To seek thy happiness whilst here below — 
To live for thee! N. Lampert. 


Laman.—Starch is a sediment produced at the bottom of 
vessels, wherein wheat has been steeped in water; it is 
soft, easily broken into powder, and is used to clear and 
stiffen linen, with blue. The art of starching linen was 
brought into England by Mrs. Dingheim, a Flemish woman, 
in 1553 ; patents for obtaining starch from other substances 
have been taken out. 

Crara.—Children are continually asking strange questions, 


were married there; the Duke of Gloucesterand Princes, 
Mary, in 1816; the Prince of Hease-Homburg and Princes, 
Elizabeth, in 1818; and in the same year the Duke of Cam. 

ge and Princess Hesse. The house was pulled down jy, 
1825, and the new commenced on its site; after a), 
expenditure of nearly a million sterling it was completa). 
and taken possession of by Queen Victoria in 1837;: it is now 
her ordinary London residence. 

Sraruzn.—The word interest was firat used in am Act of 
Parliament of'James I., 1623, wherein it was made tosigni(y 
a lawful increase by way of compensation for tho use of 
money lent; the rate fixed by the act was 8/. for the use of 
100%. for a year, in place of usury at 101, before taken. Thy 
Commonwealth lowered the rate to 6/. in 1650, and in 171; 
it was reduced to 5/. The restraint having been found pre- 
judicial to commerce, it was totally removed in 1853. 

R. A. J.—1. To make grape wine,  arohe gallon of gof; 
water to every gallon of ripe grapes, ise them and |»; 
thom stand a week, stirring them occasionally, then draw 
the liquor off fine. To every gallon of wine, add two pounds 
of loaf sugar ; a it into a vessel, butdo not fasten it dow, 
till it has done hissing, then stop it close, and in six months 
jt will be fit to bottle. 2. To make grape jelly; mix toze- 
ther equal quantities of grapes and ved isinglass: 
ghould it require sweetening, which is rarely the case, aii 
powdered sugar to your taste, pour in two glasses of mu- 
qeira, strain, and put it into moulds. 

Frankirx.—One)jof the best lessons to give to @ young man 
is this: Work, strengthen your moral and mental faculties, 
as you would strengthen your muscles, by vigorous exer- 
cise. Learn to conquer your reverses, you will then be in- 
dependent of fortune. The men of athletic minds whole/t 
their mark on the years in which they lived, wero all 
trained in a oe They yo os i their high 

tion by the Pp verage, they lea to chasms, 
paren with the opposing rocks, avoided avalanches, and 
when the goal was reached, felt that but for the toil that 
had strengthened them as they strove, it could never have 
been obtained. 

Cuares.—Joseph M. W. Turner, one of the greatest of 
landscape painters, was bora in 1775, and died in 1851. He 
bequeathed! to the nation all the pictures and drawings col- 
lected by him, and d ited ut sid , ON conditi 
thata suitable gallery was erected for them within ten 
years, and directed his funded property to be expended in 
founding an asylum at Twickenham for decayed artists; 
the will was disputed by his relatives, but a compromise 
was made; the oil paintings and drawings were obtained 
by the nation, the engravings and some other property 
were transferred to the next of kin. In 1861, the pictures 
were removed from the South Kensington Museum to the 
National Gallery. 


S. P., forty-five, a widower, kind and affectionate. 


L. L., twenty-five, 5 ft. 6 in., dark, good looking, anda 
clerk. 








ALMA, 8¢ in, tall, affectionate, and thoroughly domes- 
ticated. Respondent must be dark, twenty, and in a goo 
business. 

W. J., thirty-one, 5ft. 5in., dark, and respectable, with 
good prospects, @ trad Respondents must be be- 
tween twenty or twenty-live, and domesticated. 

T. L. M, twenty-one, tall, auburn hair, blue eyes, goo! 
qempered, and cheerful. Respondent must be between 
pWenty-three and thirty, dark, and good tempered. 

Bessiz Brown and Carrit Brown.—‘ Bessie Brown,” 
hazel eyes, medium height, d well educated, 
and can play well. “Carrie Brown,” blue eyes, medium 
height, well educated. Respondents must be dark, in a good 
position, and fond of home. 

Mint ( and-road), thirty-one, rather short, brown 
hair and eyes, loving, affectionate, and a good temper, wel! 
educated, a good housekeeper, has a little money. Respou- 
dent must be dark, and respectably connected, a teetotuller 
preferred. 

Atice Braxpos and Jxsstme Moorr.—" Alice Brandou,” 
ight 5ft. 4in., light brown hair, dark blue eyes, good 











and puzzling their parents or teachers, but if puzzled, it is 
better frankly to admit it, than attempt to explain what is 
unexplainable ; if any sophistry be attempted they willsoon 
see through it, and learn to distrust all teaching; rather en- 
courage their inquisitiveness, than seek to rebuke them 
roughly, when they ask questions that cannot be answered, 

Octavia Wainweicut.—To remove the disfigurement you 
speak of, take one quartof milk and # quarter of a pound 
of saltpetre, powdered, two pennyworth of oil of aniseed, 
one of oil of cloves, a quarter of a gill of the best white wine 
vinegar, put it into @ bottle, and let it stand in sand in the 
sun, or insome warm place, for a fortuight without the cork, 
after which, cork and sea! it up. Wash the face occasionally 
with this mixture. 

J. J.—Mendicant Friars was a term applied to several re- 
ligious orders, who commence alms-begging in the 13th 
century ; they were very numerous, spread over Europe, 
and em many communities, but at length were re- 
stricted by a general council held by Gregory X., in 1272, to 
the following four ag - i F i Car- 

Pr he Capuchi 





melites, and Aug and other orders 
branched off from them. 

Grecory.—Panoramas, the invention of Robert Barker, 
are bird's eye views painte in distemper round the wall 
of a circular building ; in 1788, he exhibited at Edinburgh a 
view of that city, being the frst picture of the kind; he then 
commenced similar exhibitions in London, having adopted 
the name “ Panorama” to attract notice, and was ulti- 
mately enabled to build commodious premises in Leicester- 
square for that purpose ; he died in 1806. 

Prtrer.—At the beginning of every session of Parliament, 
the Speaker appoints, by warrant, six members of the 
House as “the General Committee of Elections.” Each of 
these members must be williug to serve, his seat must be 
unquestioned by petition, and he must not himself be « pe- 
titioner against any election. The Speaker's warrant is laid 
upon the table of the House, and if not disapproved of in the 
next three sittings it takes effect, 

Fexpmaxp—The original edifice (Buckingham House), 
was built on the site known as Mulberry Gariens, by John 
Shefileld, Dake of Buckiaghum, in 1705. Io 176) it was 
bought by George LIL, who in 1775 settled it on his Queen, 
Charlotte. She made it her town residence, and ali her 








isin Chancery-lane; they were furmerly kept in a chapel 
founded for the converted Jews; Lut after their having 


children, with the exception of the eldest, were born there. 
In 1791, the Duke of York und Princess Frederica of Prussia 


figure, fond of music and home. Respondent musi be 
about twenty-four, 5ft. 9in., good tempered, and fond of 
home. “Jessie Moore,” eighteen, medium height, dark 
brown hair and eyes, good looking, very fond of music, aut 
domesticated. Respondent must be dark and handsome. 


ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


J. Hamitron is responded to by—“ Violet.” 

Harry Jack by—* Emily,” dark, good looking, is 
fond of music, and of a respectable ery + 

Montcomery by—* Polly M. ;" and—" Nellie,” twenty-two, 
fair, blue eyes, aud dark brown hair. 

Homuery Hexyry by—“ Polly,” dark, a loving disposition. 
5 ft. 2in., and the daughter of a respectable tradesman. 

Evcexe Aram by—“ Topsy,” eighteen, medium height. 
dark hair, blue eyes, fond of home, and thoroughly dome>- 
ted 


ticated. 

K. N. by—“ Bertie H.,” twenty, tall, dark hair and eyes, 
a good singer, fond of music and home. 

ex Jack by—“ HettioG.,” eighteen, dark, medium 

height, and fond of music. 

Hereert Dx Lancy by--“C. H. L.,” eighteen, dari, pretty, 
and @ tradesman’s daughter. 

Hexuce C. by—“* W. Stafford.” 

Constance by—‘Maiotack.” ; 

Ayyigz by—“ P. S.," nineteen, a medical student, 5 ft. 7 in.. 
dark hair and complexion, will have a moderate income 
when of age. 








Part LXIV., ror Serremper, ts Now Reavy. Price 6! 
*,* Now Ready, Vou. X. of Taz Loxpox Reauer. Pric> 
6d. 


Also, the TitLe and [Noex to Vou. X. Prico Ong Pexst- 


N.B. —CorResPONDENTS MUST ADpRESS THEIR Lerress T) 
rug Korron or “Tax Loxoon Reavén,” 334, Strand, W.0. 

tit We cannot undertake to return Rojected Manuscripts, 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, wuthors should retals 
copies. 
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